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‘MILK CLARIFIERS 





The photograph above showing a battery of seven cannot be converted into a first-class product. a 
De Laval -“Air-Tight” Separators and three De The De Laval “Air-Tight” Milk Clarifier makes 4 
Laval “Air-Tight” Clarifiers at the Rochester 


available to all milk plants the most modern 
and efficient system of removing from milk the 
impurities broadly referred to as “sediment”, 
thereby assuring complete quality milk protection. 


Because of its importance in lowering costs and This applies to evaporating plants, plants pro- 
improving the product the De Laval ‘Air-Tight” ducing homogenized milk and to the usual city re- 
Separator should receive preferred consideration _ tail plant using either the 30-minute, 143-degree 
in any program involving the selection of new pasteurizing system or the short-time, high tem- 
equipment for a dairy products plant. perature system. 


Dairy Cooperative Association, Rochester, Minn., 
truly pictures the utmost in plant efficiency and 
product quality protection. 


If you are responsible for plant equipment 


Remember—the savings or losses of a separator : ; 
and its operating performance— 


are basic: fat lost cannot be economically re- 
covered; cream injured by improper separation “Be Right—with a De Laval ‘Air Tight’” 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


A | 
V a | CREAM SEPARATORS 165 Broadway, New York 6 * 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6 
el CG h / DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO. « 61 Beale St., San Francisco 5 
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It’s EZE PINEAPPLE-ORANGE 


And the facts are simply this: EZE Drinks bring you the 


highest net profit of any dairy item you sell... as high 








oan as 200 per Cent net. 
makes 
10dern F They do a yeoman’s job in helping carry your fixed over- 
ilk the f Z E f la vors: head, They give you steady volume. They step-up total sales 
ment , 
wars. not only to homes, but also to schools, restaurants, hotels, 
; EZE Pineapple-Orange contains real fruit f: , fh 
» att juices, pineapple and orange, masterfully actories, OMCes. 
city re- blended for real-fruit goodness— *‘orchard 
degree fresh’’! It’s the FLAVOR That Sells! All-juice flavor gives EZE 
h tem- EZE-Orange: Real-juice flavor. . . all pure in- Fruit Drinks their real-fruit goodness. Every ingredient is 
dients of the highest lity. Always : ; 

; ; a a ae re pure and wholesome. You can sell EZE Drinks with all the 
ipmen' sh. Z ; 

EZE GRAPEFRUIT EZE LEMON-LIME EZE GRAPE confidence you have in your own finest dairy products. 
” EZE PUNCH EZE CHOCLAT (POWDER) 

Let us send you all the facts on the high-profit EZ . 
Always shipped direct to you. No warehouse ; . ; si oe fit E fran 
stocks. Always pure and fresb. chise. We'll send samples, too. Wire or write today! 

IPANY 4 , at mm | _ >’ 
“hicago 6 > ——S- 
rancisco 5 . 7 
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You save plenty of production headaches with single operation Seal-Kap. For it combines the seal with 
protection of the pouring lip—with closure in one operation. So this efficient way halves the number of 
possible breakdowns, takes less men to operate, and therefore cuts costs. Seal-Kapper speed can pace 
the fastest filler, too. 

The nation’s leading dairies use Seal-Kap for another good reason—customers like them. Seal-Kap 
is off with a single finger-twist, snaps back on as often as needed. And the pouring lip is guarded from 
air-borne bacteria and handling. 

Supplies of Seal-Kap are now plentiful. Write us of your needs today. 

The new American Seal-Hood, combining seal with long skirt, is the only such closure applied in 
one operation. Now being double-checked in field tests, it will soon be on the market. Used, like 

Seal-Kap, with any standard filler. Write for complete information on the new Seal-Hood. 


PG F 


AMERICAN SEAL-KAP CORPORATION, 11-05 44TH DRIVE, LONG ISLAND ClTY 1, N.Y 


Be cans uh 8) doat over{ ld In hot weather, be sure milk level is kept well below cap seat 








ONE MAN 


PLUS 


AUTOMATIC NO-FOAM _ 150 WILK CANS 


CAN FILLER 





~~ FILLED per HOUR 


The Automatic No-Foam Can Filler can be used to fill any 
size can merely by adjusting the float so that the level of 
the milk in the tank equals that in the receiving cans. 

Easy to set up and operate, the Automatic No-Foam Can 
Filler has a tank capacity of 30 gallons. Standard equip- 
ment includes two siphons, although one can be supplied 
if desired. Shipping weight of the complete two-siphon 
filler is 175 lbs. 


ALL STAINLESS STEEL 


FULL PARTICULARS & PRICES ON REQUEST 


Designers and manufacturers of milk handling 
equipment since 1899 


CHESTER DAIRY SUPPLY COMPANY 


5th & Tilghman Sts. Chester, Penna. 
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MADE IN 
TOTAL 
CAPACITIES 
AS HIGH AS é' 

150 CANS 






















ifS SIX DOORS 

ENABLE YOU TO 

LOAD EVERY CAN 
FROM 

THE GROUND 


Weighing 254% to 33% less than many 


milk truck bodies of like capacity, the 
Millington’s lower ratio of dead weight 
to pay load means lower operating costs 


in terms of reduced tire wear and gasoline bills. 


Add to this the worth-while saving made possible because of its lower 
price and you will readily appreciate why those who are economy- 
minded are turning to the Millington as the solution of their farm- 


NO JUMPING 
IN AND OUT OF BODY! | 


S. K 


pickup problems. 


Three doors on each side so that all cans are loaded right from the 
ground. A single handling does it, except to load the upper deck, 
which requires getting into the body only once each trip. aia 
Durably built of top grade hardwood with Tempered Masonite or co 
Aluminium Covering. Completely insulated. A 66-can body has a 


: “ Foreig 
capacity of 114 eans, which is an ideal load for a 14% ton long wheel- 


One large door and two small doors on base truck. Painting and lettering done to your specifications. 
each side provide access to all floor space for prices and capacities of bodies for 
f fl I WRITE trucks of any specified wheel base. 


NOTI Our plants are located in the heart of In- 
dustrial Michigan and Indiana. Have your new 


trucks delivered from factory to us to be equipped °D Ww ee aks° De ‘liv ery | PU 


with our light-weight Farm Pick-up Bodies. 














“MILLINGTON TRUCK BODY CO., INC. 


MILLINGTON, MICH. Phone Inst 4 
Branch Plant: 
HUNTINGTON TRUCK BODY CO. 
Huntington, Ind. Phone: 2047W 
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Reflecting a situation familiar to most major milk sheds 
throughout the nation, Connecticut's story serves to underline 
a problem that clamors for a solution. A fairly reasonable 
spread of 5 milion pounds between spring and fall production 
that characterized the pre-war years deteriorated into a violent 
10 million pound cycle when wartime turbulence shattered 
the State’s milk economy. Using dollars for ammunition the 
Nutmeg State is making a bold effort to bring production back 
in to line. 





OW CAN THE MILK industry secure a constant supply 
of raw materials? Up in Connecticut dealers, producers, 
and State officials think that they may have the answer. 

Heartily sick of the spring flush that taxes facilitates to the 
utmost and the fall famine that finds dealers paying heavy 
premiums for emergency supplies the industry in Connecticut 
has put thought into action. On May 21, 1947 D. O. Hammer- 
berg, State Milk Administrator, issued the first order relating 
to a new Level Milk Production Incentive Plan. This plan 
voluntarily adopted by industry, is the latest of a long series 
of efforts to solve the perennial problem of a production subject 
to extreme seasonal fluctuations. 


An outgrowth of the much discussed Louisville Plan, the 
Connecticut proposal is based on the idea that producers will 
level out production of their own accord if the proper incen- 
tive is given. Under the Connecticut Plan the incentive is a 
deduction from the producer’s check of fifty cents a hundred- 
weight during the flush months of May and June. When the 
short months, October and November, bring the annual short- 
age the deduction will be returned. The deductions are made 
from the blended price established by the Milk Administrator’s 
Office and the money is held in a special fund by the State 
Treasurer. Because of normal changes in the price of milk 
and because the number of hundredweight received in the 
short months will be less than the number received in the flush 
months, Connecticut officials estimate that the difference be- 
tween money received for fall milk will be as much as $1.50 
a hundredweight over spring milk. 


For many years Connecticut has attempted to master 
the production cycle. Two previous plans, the Penalty and 
Refund System from 1921 to 1933 and the Base and Surplus 
or Quota System, 1934 to 1941, were operated with some degree 
of success. Until World War II upset the 


the production spread from 5 million to almost 11 million 
pounds. 

It was a demoralizing experience. Milk dealers importing 
milk under emergency licenses were forced to pay as much as 
$1.50 per hundredweight over the price of local milk. — Pro- 
ducers, short of help and lacking experienced herdsmen, saw 
their breeding programs wrecked and their milking schedules 
curtailed to two milkings a day with attendant early drying 
up of the cows. Dealers could not and would not continue 
paying premiums for their milk. There were two alternatives, 
either spread out the milk shed which would have merely in- 
tensified the seasonal fluctuation problem or increase home fall, 
production. The latter course was the logical one to follow. 

Direction to the movement came from producers and 
dealers alike. Although there still exists some opposition to 
the plan in the State the majority of dealers and producers 
appear to be wholeheartedly in favor of the scheme and are 
optimistic of its effect on the production cycle. 

Some thought was given to simply raising and lowering 
prices according to the variation in the supply. Four price 
changes a year which such a system would involve appeared 
to be too great an obstacle to overcome and as far as the 
consumer was concerned a survey conducted in Hartford re- 
vealed that 84% of the Nutmeg housewives preferred a con- 
stant price. 

It is not anticipated that the new plan will cure all pro- 
duction ills, but according to D. O. Hammerberg, State Milk 
Administrator the milk shed in Connecticut is in the process 
of adjusting. “If we can help this adjusting process and return 
to the relatively mild fluctuations of the pre-war period we 
will have accomplished our purpose”. 

Connecticut officials are quick to point out that the de- 
ductions in the Spring is not a price cut whereby the producer 
carries the burden and the dealer makes the profit. Prices 
to the consumer are not effected. The blended price that the 
dealer pays is not effected. In a sense all that happens is 
that the producer pays himself to increase his fall production. 

The funds resulting from the Spring deduction are held 
by the State Treasurer without interest. Administrative costs 
are extremely slight and can be taken care of by the addition 
of a single new clerk in the Milk Administrator’s office, a 

(Please turn to Page 22) 
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And Finds Availability Still Bears A Resemblance To Hen’s Teeth — Manu- 


facturers See New Models By 1948 A Possibility — Active Foreign Demand 


wartime production problems continue to plague the 
dairy equipment industry. 


B wartime prod AND HIGH labor costs reminiscent of 


A survey of leading manufacturers conducted by the 
“Review” disclosed that while deliveries are not deteriorating 
and in some cases are improving the general situation is 
one of six to twelve months delivery. Separators appear to be 
most nearly normal with De Laval reporting immediate 
delivery on 3,500 and 7,000 pound separators, while 
Columbia Westfalia Centrifuge is able to do the same on 
their 11,0000 pound separator and 22,000 pound clarifier. 
Firms producing other lines of equipment are uniform in their 
statements typical of which is “the bulk of the equipment 
which is known as capital equipment is still six, eight, and 
even twelve months behind in delivery. 


Chief production difficulty is in procurement of materials 
particularly such items as gears, gear reducers, motors, pumps, 
and castings. There is apparently no scarcity of labor although 
costs for labor have almost doubled since 1940. Typical 
evaluation of the production situation, “Shortages of carbon 
steel and other materials delayed deliveries of motors, control 
equipment, etc., have and continue to delay production and 
deliveries to some extent. 


We are getting into the production of new models as 
fast as we can catch up with current production and secure 
the necessary materials, tools, dies, jigs, etc. This is a slow 
process and we do not expect much improvement until some- 
time in 1948.” 

Prices Appear Firm 

All companies reported efforts toward maintaining prices 
at their present level. The concensus was that there is little 
possibility of a decline in price but that in spite of “escalator” 
clauses in some order contracts the manufacturers do not 
anticipate radical price changes. Cherry-Burrell has declared 
a four months moritorium on price increases for C-B products 
and Creamery Package declares, “Despite rising labor and 
material costs CP is making every effort to maintain current 
price levels.” 


E. C. Damrow, President of Damrow Brothers, summed 
up conditions very nicely in a letter to the “Review”. “The 
prices of most of all the equipment used in the dairy line 
were frozen prior to the war and since these restrictions were 
removed have only advanced about an average of 22 per- 
cent and in many cases only about 15 percent,” Mr. Damrow 
said. “Also some of this equipment has been modified some- 
what and although the price of the unit is higher, the actual 
advance is only about 15 per cent considering the cost of 
manufacturing the article and the improvements made. Wages, 
however, have just about doubled and materials in many cases 
have gone up an average of 55 to 60 per cent.” 


Demand Holds Up 


Demand continues strong for dairy equipment as is in- 
dicated by the inability of most concerns to improve on their 
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delivery dates. Timothy Mojonnier, President of Mojonnier 
Brothers, reports, “in the case of our company, orders for new 
equipment are just about keeping pace with shipments 
However, De Laval notes that demand for their products in 
the Midwest has fallen off as a result of a decline in the market 
for powdered milk, most plants apparently going back to 
gathered cream. 


Foreign interest in American dairy equipment is very 
active. Many agents from Europe and South America have 
been making the rounds of manufacturers investigating 
method of operation and types of equipment used. Argentina 
is particularly interested in dairy machinery both for the farm 
and the milk plant. One Argentinian representative said in 
his area where there are more than a hundred dairy farms 
not one was equipped with a milking machine. Paul E. Funk 
of Columbia Westphalia declares, “Although prices on most 
American equipment for foreign countries are high, compared 
with European manufacturers, a great deal of business is avail- 
able because Swedish, Danish, and Swiss firms are unable 
to offer delivery in less than six, twelve, or even eighteen 
months.” The foreign demand will probably remain unsatis- 
fied for several years to come. Manufacturers do not see 
foreign buying having any great effect on domestic market, 
however, either in price or availability of equipment. 


Equipment Research 


The marvels of the post war age may blossom in new 
and wonderful dairy equipment but not for a few years. A 
great deal of first-class research centering around improving 
old models and developing models for new processes is in 
progress. Emphasis is on simplification and sanitary design 
with a definite trend toward the elimination of hand labor. 
The shining age will have to wait on practical considerations 
according to Fred G. Jones, of Creamery Package who reports, 
“While our Development and Research Department is actively 
engaged in perfecting improved equipment the bulk of our 
engineering efforts has been and will continue to be devoted 
to the production of current equipment for some time to come. 
It will probably be the latter part of 1948 or 1949 before any 
new models go into production.” 


Manufacturers do expect a large volume of business from 
plant modernization programs when new types of equipment 
become available. To quote E. C. Damrow again, “In order 
to modernize plants a lot of equipment now being used will 
have to be discarded as better equipment is being developed 
which is more sanitary, will cut down bacteria and is more 
easily operated.” 


On the whole dairy equipment is rather tight although 
separators and clarifiers are immediately available. A con- 
stant domestic demand plus great foreign interest promises to 
keep up the pressure for some time to come. Prices will remain 
firm or increase slightly, without much possibility of a de- 
cline. New and better types of equipment are in the offing 
but probably will not be available until 1948 or 1949. 


—.— ——_ ——___ + -~ - 














STAINLESS STEEL 





Here is the newest in fine stainless steel work tables. 
They are a convenience that make dairy work easier 
and more efficient. You will find many a spot for 
this equipment in your own dairy. 





° * 30” wide — 66” long — 32” high. 
% Stands rigid when erected ... conveniently folds for 
storage. 


* Available with or without lower shelf. 


% Heavy gauge, bright finish, stainless steel top and 
shelf (14 ga.). Heavy steel frame electric welded. 





ttah Your Dealer... 


THE BEST DEALERS SELL GIRTON EQUIPMENT 


Fold it and Store It Out of the Way GIRTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


MILLVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


PLANT-TESTED EQUIPMENT FOR THE MODERN DAIRY 





Sturdy, Rigid, Steel Frame Unfolds in a Jiffy Use It With or Without Shelf 
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We Nail Our Colors 


Tite CUSTOMARY function of an editor is to look upon 


the rest of the world and speak thereof. But now that the 
spring flush is on the wane and the industry settles down 
to the sober business of feeding the nation and turning an 
honest dollar in the process we feel an irresistable urge to turn 
our thoughts inward, to examine our own role in the business 


of milk. 


If numbers are any criterion of value there must be some- 
thing to the trade paper idea. Hardly an industry in all the 
vast array of American enterprise that does not support a 
trade publication. Burlap bags and diamonds, steel and dairy 
cattle, dressmaking and electric power, each has a publication 
devoted to its own peculiar interest. More than two thousand 
papers and magazines are listed in the business paper section 
of Standard Rate and Data compilations. It would be an 
easy matter to take such numbers as an endorsement and go 
back to our comfortable editorial parapet. Yet if there is any 
value to our efforts, if there is any real justification for our 
existance we must look beyound the simple fact of numbers. 

History is primarily the story of the exchange of ideas. 
When the exchange was easy society flurished. When the ex- 
change was difficult society languished. It is as simple as 
that. When all roads led to Rome, Rome was great. When 
the trade routes of two continents terminated in the seaports 
of Italy, Italy was the center of the world. When the poor 
roads and feudal anarchy of the Middle Ages stifled European 
thought, the continent stagnated for a thousand years. 


The function of any paper is to disseminate information 
and ideas. Through the articles, news items, and advertise- 
ments that appear in our publication we attempt to fulfill 
that portion of our obligation. But there are other responsi- 
bilities. The trade paper is the clearing house for the thought 
of the industry. It should be a source of leadership and en- 
couragement. In its final development it should be the visible 
conscience of the enterprise it represents. 

There are in the United States more than 50,000 dis- 
tributors of milk employing more than 250,000 persons in 
processing and distribution. Above 5 million farms are en- 
gaged in the production of milk. Each year 7 billion dollars 
worth of dairy products are consumed across the nation. To 
this mighty enterprise this publication must give its brains 
and its skill. 


—Who Help Themselves 


AST MONTH’s issue of the “Review” carried an editorial 
L relating to the activity of the Sterling Research Corpora- 

tion and the Smith Dairy Company for their outstanding 
contributions to quality improvement of milk. We entitled 
our observations “The Lord Helps Those—.” 

We recently received a letter from E. M. Harmon, Eastern 
Regional Representative of the National Dairy Council. What 
Mr. Harmon has to report is an encouraging sequel to the 
original editorial. There is no substitute for hard work. There 
is no substitute for constant, unremitting effort. “The Lord 
helps those who help themselves.” Mr. Harmon’s letter follows: 


“Consumption of milk in Connecticut has increased more 
than 50 per cent since the beginning of World War II. In- 
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creases for markets all around us are way below this figure. 
We believe the greatest single factor to which this remark- 
able increase can be attributed is the twenty-five years of 
continuous nutrition education for the people of Connecticut 
by the Connecticut Dairy and Food Council. We pledge our 
continued support to this organization and urge other producer 
groups to joint with their dealers to help carry the load’.” 

“This resolution passed by the Connecticut Milk Producers’ 
Association at their annual meeting in March, represents the 
combined judgment of intelligent producers who know what 
they are talking about. They have watched and fostered this 
vital milk sales building program of the Dairy Council for 
twenty-five years. 

“Not only has it built Class I sales in Connecticut, but 
now, while other Northeastern producers are losing sales, they 
are holding their ground. The same Dairy Council plan-of 
action is available for every major milk market. We stand 
ready to help you achieve it. The time to act is now before 
we slip back to heavy surpluses and low blended prices.” 

To those sentiments the “Review” can only add “Amen.” 


Coincidence 
Prion of a IT IS a coincidence or perhaps it is an indica- 


tion of a healthy maturity that the message set forth by 

A. A. Brown in his thought provoking article “The Place 
for Leadership” should be so strongly yet unknowingly re- 
inforced by the plea for less government control and a return 
to “thinking and planning on the community level” voiced by 
the New York Dairymen’s League President, Henry Rathbun. 

Governmental control is not of itself necessarily bad. 
To our way of thinking it becomes evil when it represents 
the failure of individuals to accept the responsibilities that 
are rightfully theirs. Society will not tolerate anarchy or 
irresponsibility. If a group or an industry fails to accept the 
responsibility for leadership then society will. 


We have high hopes that the dynamic thought voiced by 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Rathbun will be implemented by action, 
action which is a great deal more than damning government 
control in one breath and demanding price support, high 
tariffs, and labor regulation in the next. 


On Fertile Soil 


LETTER last month from the Okanagen Valley Co- 

operative Creamery Association, Vernon, British Col- 

umbia, gave us reason to believe that our editorial on 
public relations in the June issue of the “Review” had fallen 
on fertile soil. 


A school is held one night each week during the winter 
months. A series of 25 questions on public relations and 50 
questions on supervision are discussed by employees. Sample 
question “Why is a man in the dairy industry considered so 
important in the community that the slogan of the Interna- 
tional Association is-— “You are in the spotlight 24 hours 
a day’,” and “Without the goodwill of the public, both farmers 
and consumers inclusive, no dairy project and no individual 
person in the industry can be successful.” 


Uur own feeling in the matter is one of enthusiastic en- 
dorsement. 





——— oe 
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Alfred A. Brown, Research Professor of Agricultural 
Economics at the University of Massachusetts is on familiar 
ground when he discusses public control of the milk 
industry. Since 1932 he has been associated with the 
marketing of agricultural commodities. He has served 
successively and successfully as a New England Repre- 
sentative for the American Fruit Growers, a Marketing 
specialist at the University of Vermont, and since 1935 
as a member of the research staff at University of Massa- 
chusetts. He has done work in fruits and vegetables but, 
next to a boundless love for railroading, considers milk 
marketing his first love. 


ILK DEALERS are in business for the profits there may 
M be in it. Quality of product, standards of service, repu- 

tation in the industry are each and all subordinate to 
the primary concern of management. Any handler who places 
them ahead of profits soon finds that he isn’t a handler. They 
do indicate, however, that a handler can place a good deal of 
emphasis on matters closely related to profits; that if a handler 
takes care of the right details, profits will take care of them- 
sels es. 

One of the things to which handlers have given much at- 
tention and which may have made them wonder whether there 
would be any profits has been public control. After the first 
flush of its stabilizing influence in the early ’30’s, it became 
apparent that there was more to milk control than had been 
realized. The early laws which came to the rescue of the in- 
dustry were emergency; were phrased in terms of public wel- 
fare and had specific objectives; one of which was to protect 
the legitimate handler from cutthroat pricing of chiselers. 
Another purpose of control was to protect the producer from 
the tactics of the same chiseler. Milk control was a product 
of the early 1930's; stemming from the despair of the times. 
Its support by producers reflected their faith in government. 
Its acceptance by dealers indicated an indifference on their 
part; an indifference originating in lack of faith in the industry, 
ie. themselves. 

The extreme conditions which brought public control to 
milk prices no longer exist. The industry exhibits a high de- 
gree of organization and stability. Yet there is a need for 
realistic self-appraisal; a need which is perhaps greater than 
ever. The time is also opportune. Faint suggestions of remote 
more troublesome days are present in the decrease in Class I] 
sales in this spring of 1947 compared with that of 1946. Nor 
are we too far removed from the experiences of 1941-1946 
but that they can be readily recalled. The milk-marketing 
system can stand a little introspection, self-analysis. 

One of the urgent needs of the times is industrial leader- 
ship of a high order. This is as true of the dairy industry as 
of any other. The evidence up to 1941 indicated that some- 
one eventually must distill the purpose from the mechanism 
of milk-control. A review of the orders, state or federal, indi- 
cates that once control is accepted, interest concentrates on the 
mechanics of pricing. Producers and their cooperative associa- 
tions seem to exert constant pressure towards higher prices and 
squeezing the last penny out of the deal. Handlers’ recom- 
mendations are concerned with maintaining the status quo or 
gaining an advantage over competition or preventing others 
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from gaining an advantage over them. Market administrators 
devote their requests towards improved administrative manage. 
ment. And the person in whose interest all this is done says 
little or makes a scarcely audible peep. 

It may be that leadership in the milk industry has already 
distilled purpose from method; that it is in agreement on ob- 
jectives and on programming; that the apparent emphasis on 
program or mechanics merely emphasizes the difficulties jp. 
volved in finding the means to the end or ends. 


Objectives of the industry are of less importance to the 
handler, or the producer, than is his major goal of profits, 
Yet, they are important because they are matters upon which 
all elements can unite and in their furtherance more nearly 
approach each one’s objective. From the welter of conficting 
interests, the industry, during the past decade and a half, has 
developed the following area of agreement: 


1. That a high-level consumption of fluid milk is de- 
sirable. Certainly the work of the National Dairy Council is 
based on this premise. 

2. That controlled prices should not prevent those 
changes in the industry that free prices would bring if allowed 
to function. Control should be the midwife of change; should 
help to ease the pain. Control should not expect to eliminate 
all the trials involved in the birth of a new process, a new 
situation, or a new service. To do so might strangle the 
industry itself. 

These precepts can be appraised in light of the industry's 
experiences from 1941-1946. 

High-level milk consumption became a reality. There 
may be differences of opinion as to whether the level attained 
was nutritionally as high as it might be. From a practical 
viewpoint, however, it was high enough. Had the demand 
been any greater during the short season, milk dealers really 
would have been in a dilemma. 


The forces leading up to what many in the industry called 
a “phenomenal gain” in fluid use were: (1) the relative avail- 
ability of milk; (2) an increased awareness by consumers of 
the value of milk to a healthy diet; (3) a substantial increase in 
the real income of that segment of consumers whose purchases 
of fluid milk were below average. Some observers list the 
relatively low price of milk as a factor. This, however, does 
not seem consistent. All food products were under price con- 
trol and the consumer price of milk during the war years 
was not far out of line with consumer prices on other foods. 


Of the three factors to high-level consumption, expanded 
real incomes was probably the most important. The fact that 
milk generally could be had puts it next. Attention was then 
probably given to diets and health because the means of attain- 
ment were within the grasp of the consumer. 

Various studies, some made as far back as the late ’20’s, 
have pointed out that family income accounted for much o 
the differences in milk usage among families. The demonstra- 
tion from 1941-1946 seems to lend a good deal of weight to 
that viewpoint. 

The industry also had a chance to find out that drastic 
changes in service could be made, or if you prefer continued, 
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Announcing 


a great 
new 


clarifier 


Here’s the new Columbia-Westfalia Model 
RDE-5004 Milk Clarifier, capacity 22,000 
pounds per hour. We offer it to the dairy 
industry after months of exhaustive field 
tests. Starting with a design—already world- 
renowned for dependable performance- 
we have further refined and improved this 
model until we are confident it is the finest 
clarifier on the market today. 


Companion to the famed MDD-5004 Cream 
Separator, this new clarifier offers many of 
the same advantages. It may be gravity-fed, 
thus frequently eliminating extra pumps. The 
exclusive “Liquid Seal” collector prevents 
foam, and the milk is discharged under 
pressure. Ball bearings, built-in tachometer, 
and automatic lubrication all contribute to 
efficient operation. 


You'll profit from its other advantages, too. 


@ All parts coming in contact with the milk 
are stainless steel. 

@ Over 500 cu. in. of available sludge 
space enable you to run clarifier longer 
before cleaning bowl. 

@® Widely spaced, heavy discs allow milk 
to move freely—prevent separation of 
fat particles. Cream line is undisturbed. 


The Columbia-Westfalia RDE-5004 is avail- 
able for early delivery. For further details, 
write Columbia-Westfalia Ceatrifuge, Inc., 
Crystal Park, Canton 5, Ohio. 








Colvimbia 
Alig, 


SEPARATORS + CLARIFIERS 
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TRUSTEE OF THE FLUID MARK 


Herbert L. Forest, Able Young Executive in Charge of the Federal Governments’ 
Milk Market Control Program Talks With the Editor in an Exclusive Interview 


RICE is the pay-off in the milk business. With driver's 

wages at an all-time high and the housewife close to the 

limit on consumer charges, that narrow margin between 
profit and loss is vitally affected by the size of the check John 
Producer takes home. Backed by a Federal Government in- 
terested in seeing that the farmer is not the goat in an 
industrial squeeze play the fluid milk price is no longer entirely 
subject to the vagaries of supply and demand. Familiar 
figures in most of the major milk markets in the Northeast 
and to lesser extent in other parts of the country is the Federal 
Milk Market Administrator. Boss of this Government price 
network service is a young man in his middle thirties, officially 
known as Assistant Director of the Dairy Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, United States Department of 
Agriculture. His name is Herbert L. Forest. 


An agricultural economist by profession, Forest arrived 
on the scene by way of the Boston milk market. He is a grad- 
uate of Massachusetts State College now the University of 
Massachusetts and after a spell of graduate work at Harvard he 
cut his professional teeth as a member of the Federal Price Ad- 
ministrator’s staff in Boston. He came to Washington in 1935 
and performed the usual wheel horse tasks that fall the lot 
of a young man on the way up. During the war years Forest 
was in the Secretary of Agriculture’s office working on require- 
ments and allocation of food. August of 1945 saw him re- 
turning to the Fluid Milk Division and in February, 1947 he 
took over the reins on one of the wildest horses in the business, 
regulation of fluid prices. 


A staff of 650 people administer the milk market regula- 
tions but Forest is really the man in the middle. “We get 
it both ways,” he says wryly, “If prices are high the con- 
sumer kicks, if they're low the producers kick and if those 
two groups are satisfied we generally hear from the dealers. 

In spite of the impossibility of satisfying all parties con- 
cerned the program has earned a place for itself in the industry. 
A recent stroke of the economy axe fell heavily on the program. 
A flood of protests from producers and dealers alike caused 
something of a sensation on Capital Hill. Said one member after 
listening to testimony opposing any curtailment of the market 
service, “It is a little on the unique side to find a program that 
everybody likes.” It is indeed a tribute to the program and 
to the men who administer it that after 13 years of operation 
both producers and handlers rose to its defense. 


Initiated in response to producer pressure PMA bases its 
legal existence first on the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
and subsequently on the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937. The services of the Production and Marketing 
Administration are employed or dismissed by the producers 
and dealers in the markets it serves. An approval by two 
thirds of the producers in a given market is required before 
federal marketing orders may be issued and a vote by a bare 
50 per cent of the producers is all that is required to bring 
about a withdrawal of the federal orders from the market. 
In keeping with these operating regulations is the philosophy 
that governs the thinking of the organization. “Our first job” 
Forest observes, “is to encourage the markets to settle their 
own problems.” 


Heart and soul of milk market control is the hearing. 


Through this device all parties concerned; producers, dealers, 
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consumers have the opportunity to speak their minds and haye 
their positions written into the hearing record. When all of 
the testimony is in then and only then does the administratoy 
issue an order. Many purchasers and dealers look upon the 
administrator as an umpire whose function is to decide who 
makes the best case; others feel that the administrator is some. 
thing of a dictator who can write the order as he wishes 
regardless of the testimony at the hearing. To these evalua- 
tions of his organization Forest says, “Our job” is to issue an 
order consistent with the testimony presented at the hearing and 
in harmony with the provisions, intentions, and spirit of the Act 
under which we operate.” In response to the criticisms that pro- 
visions supported by considerable testimony are occasionally 
left out of an order Forest says, “We can only place in ow 
orders provisions which are consistent with the Act.” 

For many years prices of fluid milk have been tied up 
with the price of butter. The Administrator recognizes that 
this has not been an entirely satisfactory method of establish- 
ing a price. At the present time a group of agricultural 
economists, producers, and dealers in New England are under- 
taking an exhaustive study of the factors that enter into the 
making of milk prices. It is hoped that other groups can be 
organized in the South and the Midwest to carry on similar 
explorations. 

Immediately after the war Forest’s office turned its atten- 
tion to the problem of seasonal fluctuation in production. In 


(Please turn to page 37) 
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DEALERS KNOW THATCHER T-SQUARES LIGHTER, SMALLER T-SQUARE CASES 
ARE SPACE SAVERS IN THE DAIRY. MAKE PLANT WORK FASTER AND EASIER. 


Cost competition and consumer demand 
have led more and more dealers to con- 
clude that Thatcher T-Squares* are inev- 
\ itable. Why postpone installation of 
: Thatcher T-Squares in your dairy any 


longer? Contact the Thatcher represen- 





| tative in your area now. 


*Registered U.S. Patent Office 


TRUCKS WILL CARRY AS MUCH AS 63% MORE 
MILK IN T-SQUARES . . SAVING DELIVERY COSTS. 
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THATCHER GLASS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. CONSUMERS PREFER T-SQUARES FOR 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK THEIR EASIER HANDLING AND STORAGE. 
14 AMERICAN MILK REVIEW July, j 
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Cow MILK FILTERING can never be done 
TOO WELL! Damrow, always alert to step up 
quality and performance of Damrow equipment, now 
offers a new model Stainless Steel Milk Filter de- 
signed for DIRECT BOTTOM SUCTION. This 
improved filter tank arrangement permits much 
easier, more thorough flushing and cleaning. As a 
result, milk filtered in this new Damrow Type JS 
Model 4 Filter can be kept as free of sources of 
bacteria contamination as any filtering process can 
possibly make it. 


Filter attachments in this new model are interchange- 
able with those of the original Type J Filter. 


The tank only can be used as a dump tank. It can 
be furnished without filter attachments for this 
purpose. 


DAMROW 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR THE 


DAIRY INDUSTRY 







A New p 
amrow Stainless 
Steel Milk Filter with 
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New Damrow Type JS, Model 4 Stainless Steel Filter. 
Capacity, 5,000 Ibs. Other models available: Type F, 
10,000 Ibs., and Type A, 15,000 to 25,000 Ibs. 


Stainless Steel Tubular Legs 


For easier cleaning even on the outside, the new 
Damrow Type JS Model 4 Filter is equipped with 
Stainless Steel Tubular Legs. 


MAIL THE COUPON for full details covering 
capacities and prices of this newest model DAMROW 
Stainless Steel Cold Milk Filter. Good deliveries can 
now be made. 


nasil SS , 





Damrou Sroe. 
204 Western Ave., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Please furnish information regarding your new Type JS 
Model 4 Cold Milk Filter. 


Firm . 
Address 


City 7 State 
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DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE MEETING 


1500 Attend Annual Meeting of New York State Cooperative — Rathbun Re-elected, Calls 


For Less Government Control — Congressman Hope Sees National Agricutural Policy A Must 


elected president of the Dairymen’s League, New York 
State Co-operative, for the third successive year, by the 
League's Board of Directors. 


Hse H. RATHBUN of New Hartford, N. Y., was re- 


The election of officers climaxed a three day annual meet- 
ing of more than 1500 delegates and members at the Onondaga 
Hotel in Syracuse, New York. Other officers elected included 
Paul Talbot, Burlington Flats, N. Y., first vice-president; L. 
M. Hardin, Sussex, N. J., second vice-president; S. K. Roden- 
hurst, Theresa, N. Y., secretary; and L. A. Chapin, North 
Bangor, N. Y., treasurer. ‘ 

The Executive Committee which also will serve for an- 
other term, includes President Rathbun, Mr. Chapin, Mr. 
Rodenhurst, Director Hadley H. Benson, Wassaic, N. Y., and 
Director Herbert L. Seeley, Knoxville, Pa. 

Beginning early in the week with meetings of the Young 
Cooperators and the women of the League, the climax of the 
annual League meeting was Thursday when the principal 
speakers appeared, following the business session and reports. 
Guest speakers were Wheeler McMillen, editor-in-chief of 
the Farm Journal, and the Hon. Clifford R. Hope, chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee. 


Membership Increase 


Reporting the year’s business’ of the Association, President 
Rathbun said that with a total of 3,108 new membership 
contracts accepted during the fiscal year, “we are definitely 
on the road up in membership. Events of the past months 
have resulted in dairy farmers being reconverted to coopera- 
tive values,” he said. 

He also reported that the net sales of the association in 
1946-47 fiscal year reached $127,760,869, an increase of 26% 
per cent over the previous year, due largely to higher milk 
prices during that period. 

Total quantity of milk produced by Dairymen’s League 
members was 2,399,234,487 pounds, 1.6 per cent less than 
in the previous year, he said. The percentage of members’ 
milk sold in Class I (fluid milk class, which brings the highest 
return) was 72.55 per cent, a gain of 4 per cent over the 
year earlier. 

Thirteen resolutions were approved by the delegates of 
the 27,000 member co-operative organization. Principal 
recommendation of the meeting was the “advocation of con- 
tinued efforts to obtain milk prices to compensate farmers 
for greatly increased costs of labor, grain, and machinery.” 
Other resolutions commended League action on “reasonable 
prices to producers” and in developing a public relations 
program. Additional resolution changed the annual meeting 
date from June to the second Thursday in October and 
recommended that the present type of State and Federal 
license and taxes “should be strengthened and continued to 
prevent fraudulent imposition upon the public and harm to 
the dairy industry by the sale of fats sold in forms similar 
to milk products”. 


Less Government Control 


Keynote of the meeting was sounded by the League 
President in his annual report when he urged less government 
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control and a return to more “thinking, working, and planning 
on a community level.” Mr. Rathbun declared that one of 
the nations greatest problems “is to see that farm families are 
not pushed down to the low rung on our economic ladder 
such as happened in 1921”. 


Farm families are the backbone of our democratic way of 
life at a time, he said, when “communism is prevalent all 
over the world and trying to work its way into our own 
country.” 


Emphasizing the “human values,” the dairy leader said 
that in wanting a fair price for milk that “we are not thinking 
entirely selfishly, but are acting to build a more prosperous 
agriculture. 

“We are striving to protect a way of life, to give agri- 
culture the freedom and stability it deserves, to let rural 
people have a standard of living comparable to that enjoyed 
by people in the cities.’ 

“Pointing out that the 
average income for farm 
people was $163 in 1921, 
compared to $718 for non- 
farm people,” he said, “by 
1945 the non-farm ‘per 
capita income had reached 
$1,300, compared to about 
$600 for farm people. 


National Agricultural 
Policy 


Stating that “a sound 
and lasting agricultural 
policy must be one which 
is in full harmony with 
the best interest of the 
country as a whole”, Con- 
gressman Hope said, “Con- 
gress at an early cdate, 
must formulate a national policy with respect to Agriculture, 
a factor that has been lacking for sometime. The hearings 
being held during the past two months by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture have comprised one step toward that 
goal,” he added. 





Henry H. Rathbun, President of 
Dairymen’s League Coop. 


“Although no report can be given in detail as yet on the 
hearings,” Hope said, “many witnesses recommended coopera- 
tive marketing and financing, the expansion of markets through 
research and nutrition education and endorsement of the 
school lunch program.” 


Wheeler McMillen, editor-in-chief of Farm Journal, 
recommended in an address that leaders of our farm organ- 


izations “create an office of public relations for agriculture,” 
so the farmer’s story will be told properly and fully. “It has 
become increasingly important that city people understand 
more clearly the facts about agriculture,” he said. 


“The better the dairymen of this League understand 


their customers, and the better the customers understand 
” . “«< . . 
you, McMillen concluded, “the more satisfactory your life 


will be. 


other fellow’s story and by telling its own.” 


Agriculture everywhere will gain by getting the 
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PROCUREMENT OF QUALITY MILK 


From the Heart of the Milk Country W. W. Thompson Gives a 
Handler's Answer to the Vital Problem of Securing Good Milk 


Mr. Thompson's article was first presented as a paper 
at the Annual Meeting of the American Bulk Condensed 
Milk Association last April. The “Review” is of the opinion 
that Mr. Thompson’s article is a timeless piece that will 
be of value to the milk industry as long as “quality” is a 
standard to be attained. As Assistant Manager of the 
Rochester, Minnesota Dairy Cooperative, Mr. Thompson 
speaks in the common language of the milk plant. 





HE PROCUREMENT of high quality milk is dependent 

upon the efforts and relationships of a relatively large 

number of people. The dairy farmer is involved. Plant 
employees must believe in and carry out their part in the 
program. Management must be in accord on the objectives 
and methods. Obviously, the the efforts of this large group of 
people can, and must be channeled into an effective quality 
program. 

We feel the average producer believes in quality, par- 
ticularly when he knows the why of it and has our co-operation 
in obtaining results. 

There are a few basic principles which play a very im- 
portant part in carrying out our quality program. Briefly, 
they are as follows: There must be an incentive for the pro- 
ducer to do a good job. The quality of the milk delivered 
must be determined regularly. The producer must be kept 
informed on the job he is doing. Field service must be pro- 
vided and, finally, constant educational work must be put 
forth on the program. 


Incentives and Cash 

Let us discuss these essentials one at a time. The matter 
of incentives involves paying on a quality basis. We at the 
Rochester Dairy Co-operative, believe firmly in this principle. 
In other words, if all milk is paid for on the same basis, it 
is very apparent that the poor producer is overpaid and the 
good producer is underpaid. 

Our quality standards are rather rigid. In order to be 
eligible for cash premiums above the base grade, the indi- 
vidual producer must meet certain equipment requirements and 
follow certain production methods. In general, these equip- 
ment requirements involve a milk house, adequate cooling 
facilities, a clean barn and barnyard, use of a hooded pail, 
sterilizer, and lye solution on the inflations when a milking 
machine is used. How well the individual producer meets 
these equipment and method requirements determines his 
farm rating. He may be what we call either a two plus or a 
four plus, and in the case of a two plus producer, he is eligible 
for a two per cent cash premium while the four plus man 
is eligible for a 4 per cent cash premium. 

Whether or not an individual receives the cash premiums 
for which his farm rating makes him eligible is dependent upon 
how well his milk meets the laboratory standards for that 
particular grade. In order to receive either 2 per cent or the 
4 per cent cash premium, the producer’s milk must have a direct 
microscopic count of‘200,000 or under and the sediment pad 
must grade a No. 1. 


During the calendar year 1946, through 24 periods, the 
average percentage of member producers under 200,000 per cc 
was 73.58. The percentage over 5,000,000 per cc was 8.95. 
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For the same period 96 per cent of the member producers had 
a thermoduric or heat resistant count of 5,000 or under, while 
only 0.4 per cent had counts of 20,000 per cc. It should be 
pointed out that the direct microscopic count is on the basis 
of the individual organism and not a clump count. The 
thermoduric counts are taken once a month, but are no longer 
a factor in grading. 


For a number of years, producers were allowed to begin 
marketing milk who did not meet the equipment requirements 
of a two plus rating. Usually the reason for not meeting the 
requirements was the lack of a milk house. To take care of 
this situation, we put the producer on what we called “Base 
Deferred.” Six per cent of his milk check was withheld and 
credited to a milkhouse reserve fund. This fund was returned 
to him upon the completion of a satisfactory milk house. If 
his milk did not meet the quality standards for the base grade, 
the six per cent was not credited to the reserve fund. 


For over two years we have operated under the require- 
ment that a new producer must at least have a two plus 
rating, as determined by the field inspection. Under these 
circumstances, the “Base Deferred” grade is now only used 
when a member moves to a farm that is not equipped, or for 
the purpose of degrading a producer when his farm rating is 
no longer up to two plus standards. 

The cash premiums for producing quality milk have gotten 
results. The producer, by and large, has accepted the pre- 
miums as reasonable, and tries his best to keep earning them 
period after period. He usually is quite sensitive about 
whether or not he receives the premiums. We recognize this 
fact by very carefully setting forth the amount of the premium 
on his check stub. 


The Hand That Rocks the Cradle 


We have another type of incentive which brings the 
housewife, and oftentimes other members of the family, directly 
into the quality picture. We call this incentive our Silver 
Star plan. Two Silver Star credits are awarded for each 100 
Ibs. of milk the individual producer delivers which is of top 
quality. The Silver Stars are redeemable in luxury merchan- 
dise such as silverware, pressure cookers, woolen blankets, and 
similar items. The housewife and the family get the benefit 
of this type of premium. Therefore, they develop a very defin- 
ite interest in how well the job of producing milk is carried 
out, particularly in relation to the care of the utensils. 


If the producer is to do his best at all times he must, of 
course, be kept informed on the job he is doing. We keep 
the producer informed on his quality by reporting to him on 
his direct microscopic count and his sediment twice each 
month. If the producer has a high bacteria count, he is so in- 
formed and given information as to the source. This may 
enable him to correct the problem or it may also furnish 
valuable information to the fieldman for use in assisting the 
producer. 


Sediments are taken twice each month on every producers 
milk and are graded on the basis of sediment standards 4s 
recognized by the American Dry Milk Institute, the Evape 
rated Milk Association, and the American Bulk Condensed Mik 
Association. Milk with a sediment pad higher than No. 3% 
colored and rejected. Follow-up tests are made on all No. § 
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sediment pad milk for a seven-day period, at the end of which 
time the milk is rejected if not cleaned up. Warning tags 
are attached to the cans on which No. 3 sediments have been 
drawn. 

The determination of the quality of milk for grading pur- 
poses is, of course, left up to the laboratory. However, day 
to day grading is carried on rigidly by the men on the intake. 
This is very essential in any quality control program. If any 
milk is off flavor, high in acidity, off in color, or otherwise 
bad, it is rejected. This procedure backs up the entire quality 
program so that the producer knows that milk unfit for human 
consumption cannot be sent in to his plant. Information on all 
reject milk is immediately given to the Field Department for 
their action. 

Fieldmen and Education 


The incentive program, proper laboratory analysis on the 
producer's milk and intake grading will not get results by 
themselves. Field service is essential. We know that the 
average producer can produce good milk. However, in gen- 
eral, he needs assistance. We have a field force who devote 
90 per cent of their time to work in the field. They are the legs 
of the quality control program. They get out on the farm 
and assist in equipment and production problems. Their in- 
timate contacts with the producer and his family help straighten 
out many quality and patron relationship problems. Our 
fieldmen are given every assistance by the laboratory in the 
way of information and every other means at the disposal of 
their own department. We believe in training them ourselves 
and, of course, we think they are in a position to exercise 
their judgment out in the country to the extent that they are 
responsible for the volume of milk, and not any one in the 
plant or the intake. 


Constant educational efforts on quality production of milk 
are carried on by us through several mediums. The producer 
receives once each month our paper The Milky Way. It 
contains information on the farm dairy enterprise, methods of 
marketing, and progress of their co-operative and suggstions 
on quality. It, likewise, contains a list each month of the mem- 
bers who either build or remodel their milk house or purchase 
new production equipment, such as electric coolers. Stories 
on the actual accomplishments of various members in conduct- 
ing their dairy enterprise are featured. Pictures are used freely. 
Likewise, from time to time, we supply all of our members 
with good university bulletins that pertain to the dairy enter- 
prise and quality production of milk. 


A further educational activity which gets results is our 
Fall producer meetings. These gatherings are planned to 
cover the territory conveniently and the whole family is in- 
vited. The meetings are devoted to the affairs of their business, 
quality production, and, finally lunch. We usually use movies 
and charts. The meeting proper is held at an hour and a half 
in duration. The people get their lunch and return home at a 
good hour. Last year we had about 7,900 in attendance at 
the meetings and reached 75 per cent of the member producers. 


A quality control program is a lot of little things. They 
include proper hauler service, attention to any producer's re- 
quest for information or assistance, distribution of proper in- 
formation, and continuous straightforward treatment of all 
problems. We do not pretend to have everything in top shape 
or as good as we would like. We do, however, contend that 
our quality program is basically sound and its principles can 
be applied to almost any milk plant’s quality procurement 
problem. 





Ideas mean progress, put yours in the “Review”. 
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Excellent Cow 





Dr. J. Alexander Webb, vice president Abbotts Dairies, 
Inc. of Philadelphia, with C. R. Lindback, president, and 
Joe P. Broadhurst, manager of Locust Grove Farm at 
Westville, New Jersey are shown here with Blossom Bright 
Paula one of the Abbotts Dairy cows. 


The herd of fifty-nine cows’ classified by Elmer Han. 
sen of The American Guernsey Cattle Club, had two 


Excellents. Twenty-seven animals were Very Good, of 
which six were very high, and twenty-four Good Plus, 
The two animals were the thirty-second and thirty-third 
Guernseys in America to be classified Excellent. 

Dr. J. Alexander Webb, vice president, reported a test 
campaign increased sales of GOLDEN GUERNSEY milk 
a thousand quarts per day for a branch of thirty-nine 
routes in a two week period. The campaign will be 
extended as additional supplies of milk become available. 


Number One Cow Town 


The Catskill Mountain area in New York has long been 
known as a dairy farming country. Indeed the cow has become 
so large a part of the lives of the people that a town has been 
named in her honor. A pioneering village in the dairy business, 
Bovina was named by Gen. Erastus Root who derived the new 
title from the Latin bovinus, meaning cow. 


This town was the first one in the United States in which 
a cow census was taken. The report, published in the BUL- 
LETIN OF THE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION in 1892, the 
year following the census, showed that 2668 cows were owned 
by the Bovina farmers. 

In nearby Bloomville the first trial of commercial milk 
pasteurization in America was conducted. This was in 1892 
when Lewis B. Halsey, then head of Sheffield Farms Co., 
installed and operated a pasteurization machine in the Bloom- 
ville plant. The “flash” method was used, milk being heated 
by contact with hot steam coils. At that time pasteurization 
was ridiculed as nonsense by most farmers and dairymen. 


Boston Firm Appoints 


Appointment of R. Earll Dudley as Advertising Manager 
has been announced by the Wilbur and Williams Company 
of Boston. Mr. Dudley, formerly associated with Doremus 
and Company, will head up the Advertising Department of 
the Boston firm as well as those of their associated Companies, 
The Wilbur and Williams Paint Corporation and the W. & 
W. Auto Finishes, Inc. 
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Old and New 


Most Ancient 


Chicago Concern Develops Measuring Device 


Comes to the Industry — 


Electronics 


When the foam is high—be it in a glass of beer or a tank 
of milk—the eye as well as automatic gauges cannot accurately 
determine the actual amount of liquid there is. 

However, for milk, food, beverage tanks, and contain- 
ers or kettles where the foam has always been a handicap 
in judging the exact volume of liquid in the containers, this 




















need no longer be a difficult task. Lumenite Electronic Com- 
pany, 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois, now 
offer a new Faratron electronic control that is not affected by 
liquid foam of any kind. This operates only when the liquid 
itself contacts the antenna. 


By the use of a specially designed antenna or electrode, 
operating on a new electronic circuit principle, the foam does 
not activate the control relays. This makes it particularly valu- 
able in regulating fullness in vats and tanks, or to measure 
and control exact intermediate levels in mixing and blending 
processes. 


This new model F M F Faratron is an accurate and com- 
pletely dependable liquid level control for the dairy, food, 





Connecticut Tackles Production 
(Continued from Page 6) 


charge that can be readily absorbed in the ordinary appropria- 
tion. Dealers anticipate no bookkeeping problems of any 
magnitude and say that the plan will merely necessitate 
“making out two checks instead of one”. 


Kenneth Geyer, General Manager of the Connecticut 
Milk Producers Association summed up the plan during the 
course of a recent interview. “The greatest problem in the 
fluid milk industry is the unlevel cycle”, Mr. Geyer declared. 
“It is primarily a producers’ problem. In order to get pro- 
ducers to do something about it you've got to make it 
financially worth their while and you've got to give them ade- 
quate notice. What the plan really does is to help producers 
to help themselves and at the same time help the entire 
industry.” 
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brewing, or bottling industries. It is as simple and easy to instal] 
as a standard Faratron and, as there are no floats in the cop. 
tainer and no moving parts, there is never any need of servic. 
ing. It is sanitary for all food measuring and processing. 


To Head Sheffield-Maplehurst 


S. Herbert Harrison has been appointed manager of the 
Sheffield-Maplehurst division of Sheffield Farms Company, Inc, 
to succeed Herbert Reiner, who resigned from the company 
effective July 1 to pursue his own interests, F. J. Andre, presi- 
dent, has announced. 

In his twenty years with Sheffield, Mr. Harrison worked 
his way up from dairyman at the company’s old Pawling farm 
to his present position. He has been successively inspector, 
assistant superintendent and superintendent of various Shef- 
field milk-processing plants and assisted in the building and 
remodelling of several modern dairy plants. More recently 
he headed the planning committee of Sheffield. 


Mr. Harrison received his Bachelor of Science degree in 
agriculture at Rutgers University. He is married and is now 
residing in Caldwell, N. J., but plans to move to Connecticut 
in the near future. 





ARE YOU A DAIRYMAN? 


The following questions are not easy. If you can 
answer five you are rather well informed. If you 
answer eight you may give yourself a deserved pat on 
the back. If you can answer all of them you may con- 
sider yourself a dairyman. 


1. How many fluid milk markets operate under 
Federal orders? 


2. On the basis of a breed average which of the 


four principal dairy breeds produces the most butterfat 
during the course of a year? 


3. The Civil War, World War I, and World War 
II each saw the development of a new form of pro- 
cessed milk. Can you name the product associated 
with each conflict? 

4. Milk production in the United States has in- 
creased in the last thirty years by 48 per cent, 66 per 
cent, 79 per cent, 94 per cent. Which? 

5. In setting up standards for fluid milk what is 
the minimum percentage of non-fat milk solids allowed 
by most states? 

6. What is a vacreator? 

7. In the process of a single milking, when is 
milk with the highest percentage of butterfat taken 
from the cow? 


8. What causes the rancid or bitter flavor occa- 
sionally found in raw milk? 


9. When manufacturing sour cream from pas- 


teurized milk is it better to use a starter or allow the 
cream to sour naturally? 

10. In 1878 a young Swedish engineer built the 
first successful continuous separator. Can you give 
his name? 

Answers on page 36. 

You are invited to send in your questions for the 
“ARE YOU A DAIRYMAN” column. For acceptable 


questions that are published the American Milk Review 
will pay one dollar apiece. 
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On aluminum, the 
few drops of water ad- 
hering evaporates in a 
few seconds. 
























Go into cooler at 
practically room tem- 
perature. 


Milk in this case 
cools two hours faster. 


225 B.T.U. less heat 


io remove per case. 


Model 760 — 51/2 Ibs. 
Model 770—6 Ibs. 





Model 
No. 760 








For 
a QUART 
Every compartment same size. SQUARE 
Easiest of all Cases to Load. BOTTLES 








Model No. 770 


with closed sides > 


You can deliver your milk in this case 















at less cost per delivery than in any other 
case made. 





Manufactured by: 


Cc. E. ERICKSON COMPANY, INC. 
DES MOINES 7, IOWA 


Let us tell you more about it ... show you Sample. 







Note 
bottom 
construction 
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HE PHENOMENAL rise in milk 
consumption that occurred during 
and following World War II has 
checked and some declines have 
taken place in many markets. In 1946 the 
consumption of milk in the Northeast (14 
markets) was 4.5 percent larger than the 
preceding high in 1945. In the first 
quarter of 1947, however, consumption 
was nearly 1 percent less than in the cor- 
responding period of 1946. 


been 


During the period of rising consump- 
tion from 1940 to 1946, the percentage 
increases for New York were less than 
for other northeastern markets. During 
the first quarter of 1947, however, the 
decline in consumption in New York was 
less than for many other markets. 


The year-to-year increases in Class I 
sales in the last six years in New York 
and in 14 northeastern markets, 
bined, were as follows: 


com- 


14 Markets 
Including 
New York 


New York 
Class I-A 


1940 to 1941 2.3 percent 5.3 percent 
1941 to 1942 2.4 percent 7.5 percent 
1942 to 1943 5.2 percent 8.6 percent 
1943 to 1944 4.4 percent 3.5 percent 
1944 to 1945 4.6 percent 4.8 percent 
1945 to 1946 5.3 percent 4.5 percent 
Ist quarter 1946 to 

Ist quarter 1947 —.4 percent —0.9 percent 


Increases in Consumption, 1945 to 1946 


In 1946 milk consumption in New 
York was 5.3 percent greater than in 
1945. The markets with large increases 
were: Lowell-Lawrence, 8.5 percent, 
Pittsburgh 7.0 percent, Connecticut and 
Rochester 6.3 percent, North Jersey, 6.1 
percent, and Fall River, 5.5 percent. In 
Buffalo, the increase from 1945 to 1946 
was slightly less than for New York. The 
increases for the Boston and Philadelphia 
areas were 3.5 and 3.1 percent, respec- 
tively. 

There two markets—Rhode 
Island and Baltimore—where consump- 
tion in 1946 was less than in 1945. The 
declines for these two markets were 2.8 
and 1.0 percent, respectively (Table 1). 


were 
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Recent Trends in 


MILK CONSUMPTION 


| in Northeastern Markets 


Dr. E. E. Vial, of the Milk Dealers’ Association of Met- 
ropolitan New York, Inc., in that Agency’s Monthly 
Letter of May 27, Presents a Striking Picture of 
Fluid Use Volume Tendencies in Leading North- 
eastern and Some Mid-western Areas Since 1939. 


Decreases During 1947 First Quarter 

In contrast with the general increases 
in consumption from 1945 to 1946, the 
general tendency during the first quarter 
of 1947 has been for consumption to be 
lower than in the corresponding period 
of 1946. In January, 1947, Class I sales 
in New York were 1.6 percent larger 
than in the same month a year earlier, 


Dr. Edmund E. Vial 

in February, 1947, they were down 0.2 
percent, in March, down 2.5 percent, 
and in April they were down 2.8 percent. 
For the first quarter the decline was 0.4 
percent. 

Since Order No. 27 has been in con- 
tinuous operation from July, 1939, to 
date, there have been only seven months 
when the volume of Class I-A milk has 





Table 1.—Recent 


Changes in Milk Consumption in 14 Northeastern Markets, 1916 
and January to April 1947' 
Percentage change in milk consumption from: 
* asia —_ 
1945 Jan. °46 Feb. '46 Mar. *46 Apr. °46 Ist qua "46 
to to to to to t a 
Market 194¢ Jan. ’47 Feb. '47 Mar. °47 Apr. °47 Ist qua "417 
percent percent percent percent percent percent 
New York + 5.3 + 1.6 — 0.2 - 2.5 2.8 - 0.4 
Roston + 3.5 + 2.0 ino Oe ae 4 
Low.-Lawr. + 8.5 + 3.9 — 0.2 — 3.4 - 4.8 ° 
Fall River + 5.5 — 1.5 — 3.2 — 5.2 — 6.8 — 3.4 
Rhode Islandn — 2.8 — 2.1 — 0.9 _— 3.4 - 2.3 
Conn + 6.3 + 7.8 + 5.3 — 0.73 ~ 4.1 
5 New Eng. Markets + 3.8 + 3.4 + 1.4 — 2.6 + S ; 
No. Jersey + 6.1 + 0.4 — 0.1 — 1.5 — 0.4 
So. Jersey 4 22 0.0 om 4.9 a BO 7 1 
Phila + 3.1 — 2.6 — 4.4 — 6.9 f 4. 
Raltimore — 1.9 — 9.2 — 9.1 a= 9.8 9.4 
Washington + 1.1 — 6.3 — 7.4 — 9 4 ‘ : 
Pittsburgh + 7.0 + 4.83 + 3.6 + 1.7 P 7 ae 
Ruffalo + 5.1 + 4.9 + 3.9 + 0.4 + 1 - - 4 
Rochester + 6.3 + 2.1 + 0.5 — 1.3 . Bs + 
8 Middle Atlantic Markets A 
except NY + 4.0 — 0.9 — 1.9 — 8 
I 9 e 0.9 
14 Northeastern Markets....+ 4.5 + 0.9 — 0.6 — 3.1 
No. of Markets showing 
Increases 12 95 4 2 
Decreases 2 5 10 12 
1. Oricinal sources of data Monthly Membership Letter 12, Feb *47 page 2, Table 1, Footnotes l 
® April 1947 sales curtailed somewhat by strike in part of the industry 
Preliminary. 
4. Sales in Apr. 1946 were low because of strike. 

5. Includes one market with no change. ‘ 
Table 2.—Recent Changes in Milk Consumption in Midwestern Markets With Federal 
Orders—January to March 1947' 

Jan. 1946 Feb. 1946 March 1946 Ist quarter 1946 
to to to to Pe 
Jan. 1947 Feb. 1947 March 1947 ist quarter 1947 
‘f re 7 oe v “percent percent i. percent percent 
Mhicago, Til — 1.4 — 2.4 — 2 c 2.2 
Suburban Chicago, Ill. + 2.9 + 4.1 . p4 - : : 
Cincinnat Ohio + 0 9 wey 2 és me er 
Dayton-Springfield, Ohio + 1.5 + 1. = ap: ba 
Kansas City, Mo ~ 0.3 — 0.8 — : 3 al 
Louisville, Ky — 7.0 —_ So -- : ye 
Minneapolis, Minn —10.9 _— s = + <r 
New Orleans, La. + 6 2 + 9 0 a : : 
St. Louis, Mo — 0.2 —- £.6 ; 
Toledo, Ohio — 2.9 — 2.9 4 1 “ge 
Total 23 markets — 1.1 — 0.9 — 3 3 
4 Based on data in ‘‘The Dairy Situation’’ published by Bureau of Agricultural Economics D 8. 
185, May 1947, page 11, Table IV, Sales of Fluid Milk in Federal Order Markets, First Quarter 1 46 
and 1947. Includes a few southern markets. 
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"CONSIDER THE COUNTER 
1CE-CREAM {_ @& 
FREEZER” | %, 





es 


1. WHAT IS IT? A modern, scientific device for freezing ice cream on 
r 
your own premises. 


2. HOW DOES IT DO IT? Completely automatically, (if it’s a Mills). It 
transforms ice cream mix (obtained ready to use from your dairy) and 
flavor into delicious ice cream of the quality your customers want— 


and it does it swiftly, practically, economically. 


3. WHY SHOULD YOU HAVE ONE? You control both quality and cost... 
serve and sell ice cream under your own brand name... enjoy the 
added sales volume of frosted malteds and other soft ice creams... reap 
the greater profits made possible through lower costs and increased 


sales—and you do it only with a counter freezer. 


CONSIDER... MILLS AND WRITE US FOR 
DETAILS TODAY 


COUNTER 
FREEZER 


MILLS INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
DEPT. 506, 4100 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
Makers of Mills Master Ice Cream Freezers and Hardening Cabinets 








For 
| 














Yorsh VAR’ IMPROVEMENT PROGRa, 


A DAIRY IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 
1. Increases Peak Capacities 


2. Lowers Operating Costs 


3. Improves Product Quality 



































Uniform heating in less time, complete sanitation, leak- 
proof construction .. . these are some of the reasons 
why you should investigate the S. B. C. Super Noburn 
Preheater as a “must” in your Dairy Improvement 
Program. 


Here are the features: 


1. Three one-inch milk tubes within a 3-inch water 
tube greatly increase the number of square feet 
of heating surface. 


2. Fresh hot water entering the heater at every other 
tube totally eliminates lukewarm water as the 
heating medium. 


3. The flow of milk is always counter to the flow of 
the heating water. 


4. With the patented double jet arrangement, the 
steam is made to heat the water and circulate it 
through the heater without the use of a pump. 


Quality and flavor of milk is the best when the Noburn 
Preheater is used, because of the instantaneous heat- 
ing of the milk with a low temperature heating medium. 


SPECIALISTS IN QUALITY DAIRY EQUIPMENT +* @) 


Lp” 4. Prevents Production Bottle- 
- necks 

5. Increases Profits 

6. Saves Vital Time 

7. Protects Product Flavor 

8. Increases Cream Volume 

9. Reduces Milk Waste 

10. Steps Up Operating Efficiency 
11. Insures Space Economy 


12. Reduces Maintenance Costs 














3. How to IMPROVE PRODUCT QUALITY 


Send for Bulletin 24, 
ia , , INp, ~~ 
describing in detail Me sTERN ie 


8S 4x 


the many other ad- 

vantages of Super 

Noburn Preheaters. 
. 

Write to Specialty 

Brass Co., Dept. AMR 

Kenosha, Wis. 


SPECIALTY 


BRASS COMPANY 


IMPROVED 
fouibmint 






























FOR BtTtHe 
DAIaY PRODUCTS 
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When a bottle’s heen properly 
washed with 
SOLVAY Anchor Alkali 


(TS CLEAN! 


Solvay Anchor Alkali is one of the 





Specialty cleansers developed by 
SOLVAY—the world’s 
largest producers of 








alkalies and alkali 
products 






SOLVAY3¥ 
eT ca cas’ f 
Liha ci Na ow Cbd ec se 3 
40 RECTOR STREET + NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
—— LRANCH SALES OFFICIS: — 
Bo ton * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland 


Detroit * Houston * New Orleans * New York 
Philadelphix ¢ Pittsburgh © St. Louis ¢ Syracuse 
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sentimel cc spray pasteurizer For I 
In 200 or 300 gallon {market 
ra-yi bia) capacities. Available with 9.0 per 


Sentinel Control for arv sale 
automatic regulation of sales Ww 
temperature and recording sales we 
of heats. A Sentinel tively | 
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installed on your present of the i 
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Table 1 
Decline 
wai There 
— > aE aa sumptio: 
Bult of installing a CC Spray Pasteurizer _— 

“a orders. 
weee Cherry-Burrell’s exclusive Sentinel Control I sales i 
Berearretnly high quality milk. pacent 
alee Pe 0.9 perc 
Large and small dairies alike will find that the CC Spray, less tha 
with its heating at lowest water temperature protected gail 
by the Sentinel Control, turns out batch after batch of pure, cent dec 
flavorful milk with deep cream layer at dollar-saving costs. For € 
quarter | 

Ask your Cherry-Burrell representative for details on Louis, 
how soon you can profit from the results on 9 
ercent. 

of a CC Spray Pasteurizer in your plant. Sul 
ubur 
were th 
€ Crease al 
c pounds ¢ 

HERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 2 
an at General Sales and Executive Office: 
| 427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois Highs 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies For th 
FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES O2 DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR | mmbers 
SERVICE IN 52 CITIES average 
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Certified Looks to Nutrition 


Producers’ and Medical Associations See Flavor and Vitamin Content 
Officers Elected 


as Basis for New Standards at Annual Meeting — 






TLANTIC CITY—Nutrition and 
A Biever were singled out as new 

fields for conquest by the American 
Association of Medical Milk Commis- 
sions and the Certified Milk Producers’ 
Association of America at their annual 
meeting in June at Atlantic City. Backing 
up their words with action the two asso- 
ciations voted to secure the services of a 
Scientific Director of Nutrition and plan 
to make minimum standards for nutri- 
tional content of milk a part of the 
Methods and Standards for the Produc- 
tion of Certified Milk. 

First step toward activating this pro- 
gram was the unanimous decision of 
the A.A.M.M.C. to place in the Appendix 
of Methods and Standards a section on 
Nutritional Value and Flavor of Milk. 
This section written into the Appendix 
for the first time declares: 

“Two important influences in maintain- 
ing the highest nutritional yalue and also 
the best flavor in milk are: (1) the feeding 
of the cows, and (2) the care with which 
the milk is handled and processed. Both 
of these involve considerable detailed 
knowledge and application, but there are 
two key vitamins towards which special 
attention can be directed. Vitamin A 
serves very well as a good measure of 
the quality of the feeding program. Vita- 
min A in milk is very definitely influenced 
by the ration of the cow, and if feeds 
are produced so that they have a high 
Vitamin A content, they will also tend to 
be high in other factors such as the grass 
juice factor, which may influence the 
quality of the milk. Likewise, the Vita- 
min C content of the milk can serve as a 
measure of the effectiveness of proper 
care in handling and processing so far 
as nutritional value is concerned. 

“The chief factors in handling and 
processing of milk which affect its nutri- 
tional value are (1) Freedom from con- 
tamination by copper or other injurious 
metals from equipment, (2) Oxygen con- 
tent of the milk, (3) Lengths of time 
between production and use, (4) Heat 
treatment, (5) Exposure to light. Here 
again Certified Milk Producers should 
apply the results of the extensive studies 
which have been reported in this field. 
The test for ascorbic acid described in 
Appendix 9 provides a means of checking 
results along this line.” 


Factors In Certification 


Retiring President Dr. Robert O. 
DuBois, of New York City, Assistant 
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Clinical Professor of Pediatrics at New 
York Hospital, addressing the delegates 
said 


“Apart from bacterial counts there are 
two other factors—flavor and nutritional 
value—which make Certified Milk the 
best milk available and which justify 
its higher cost. 

“The uniformity of its fat content, the 
careful scientific feeding of the cattle 








better tasting and more nutritious. Hoy- 
ever, these facts have not been Corte- 
lated and presented to the distributor 
and to the public so as to make an im. 
pression. 


“In spite of all the work that has beep 
done this phase of milk production js 
still in its infancy and it is important 
that we continue to move forward. Fur 
ther investigation of improvements jp 





Dr. Robert 0. DuBois, past president of A.A.M.M.C., 
included 


examine the new section on Nutrition, 


rather than haphazard grazing, the elim- 
ination as far as possible of oxidizing 
agents and the prompt delivery of the 
milk, not only lead to a better tasting 
milk, but also to one that is more nutri- 
tious,” Dr. DuBois declared. 


“A great deal of work along this line 
has been done. We know that Vitamin 
A and the carotene content of milk from 
cows fed on ordinary pasturage shows 
a fluctation—especially in the winter 
months. These qualities can be in- 
creased and kept constant by feeding 
grass and legume silage. The dairy 
farmer receives no premium for such 
feeding or for producing milk of greater 
nutritional value. The Certified Milk 
Producer does feed his cows on scientific 
rations and as a result Certified Milk is 






and Roger W. Jessup, former head of C.P.M.A.A., 
in the Appendix of Methods and Standards. 


bottling so as to preserve Vitamin C and 
reduce oxidation, further study as to the 
addition of other vitamins, further work 
in regard to the effect of certain feeds 
on the chemical constituents, the essen- 
tial amino acids and the vitamin content 
of milk are definitely in order and Cetti- 
fied Milk should be the leader.” 


Officers Elected 
The annual elections of officers and 
committees of the two associations took 
place during the meeting. New pres: 
dents were chosen by both groups. The 
American Association of Medical Mik 
Commissions elected the following slate: 
President—Dr. J. Howard Brown, o 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine, Balti 


(Please turn to Page 58 
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PASTEURIZATION PROBLEMS 


Pennsylvania Dealers Act With Bureau 
of Milk Sanitation on New Code 
for High Temperature Pasteurizers 


The rapid development of high-tem- 
perature short-time pasteurizers during 
the war years has led to the inevitable 
question of regulation and control. Varia- 
tions in equipment and practices as well 
as differences in local, State and federal 
regulation have led to the necessity of 
developing some thread of uniformity if 
confusion is to be avoided. Activity in 
the field indicates the establishment of 
new codes. 

The Pennsylvania Association of Milk 
Dealers in conjunction with the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Health’s Bureau of 
Milk Sanitation have been giving con- 
siderable attention to the problem. A 
committee from the Milk Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation met recently with representatives 
from the Bureau of Milk Sanitation and 
drew a series of tentative regulations. 
These regulations have been sent out 
among Pennsylvania dealers for com- 
ment. When the criticisms and correc- 
tions of the Industry have been received 
the revised regulations will be submitted 
to the Pennsylvania Advisory Health 
Board for approval and inclusion in the 
regulations of the Department of Health. 

The regulations suggested by the com- 
bined committees were: 

1. Pasteurized milk shall be at 
greater pressure than raw milk when 
they are on opposite sides of the same 
plate. 


2. The timing pump shall be so con- 


structed that it can be sealed at the 
maximum speed which will assure the 
minimum legal holding time. 


9 


3. The thermal controller shall be so 
installed and sealed as to insure pasteuri- 
zation. 


4. Indicating thermometers with a 
scale range from 150 degrees F. to 195 
degrees F., with half degree graduations 
between 155 degree F. and 165 degree 
F., may be used as well as those with 
longer scale ranges. 


The thermometric lag for all ther- 
mometers shall conform with the recom- 
mendations of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, as outlined in their Milk Ordi- 
nance and Code. 

5. If milk is to be clarified in con- 
junction with the high-temperature, short- 
time pasteurization process, the installa- 
tion shall be timed without the clarifier 
in operation, or, if desired, the timing 
may be done with the clarifier in opera- 
tion provided that the clarifier motor 
and the timing pump are so connected 
electrically that in case of stoppage of 
the clarifier, the timing pump will also 
stop. 
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6. To avoid the chance of siphonage 
of improperly pasteurized milk through 
the pasteurizer in case of a shut-down, 
a vacuum breaker shall be installed in 
the pasteurized milk line when pasteur- 
ized milk is stored at a level lower than 
that of the machine prior to bottling. 

Additional suggestions intended to 
serve as interpretation of the general 
regulations for plant personnel and _ in- 
spectors were also made. 

1. If special fittings or attachments 
are necessary for timing and _installa- 
tion, it is requested that these be ob- 
tained and kept by the individual dairy, 
after consultation with the Bureau of 
Milk Sanitation. 


2. A permanent support should be 


provided for the holding tube so that 
continuous upward slope is maintained 
at all times. A high point in the tube 
may entrap air, thus reducing the 
diameter of the tube, and resulting in a 
shorter holding time. 


3. Either the local or the State milk 
inspector should be promptly notified in 
case it becomes necessary to break any 
seals, or in case of a change in pump or 
motor that could affect the holding time, 
so that the unit may be retimed as soon 
as possible. 


1. In order that properly pasteurized 
milk will be assured at all times, it is sug- 
gested that a restriction be placed in the 
diversion line which will simulate for- 
ward flow pressures. “Otherwise, it will 
be necessary to time the installation in 
diversion and this will mean a longer 
holding time when the machine is operat- 
ing normally. 


5. In case pasteurized milk is stored 
at a level below that of the unit prior to 
bottling, drainage holes in the plates of 
the regenerator section are recommended. 
In case of a shut-down, drainage should 
be toward the raw milk surge tank and 
not in the direction of forward flow. Be 
sure to consult your installation engineer 
before taking any action. 

6. There should be no take-off of 
milk after passing the flow diversion 
valve, unless the unit has been timed in 
this way. A change of this nature after 
timing will alter the pressure on the 
pump and could result in a shorter hold- 
ing time. 


According to a statement by Benjamin 
G. Eynon, executive vice president of 
the Pennsylvania Association, the Com- 
mittee anticipates early action by the 
Board of Health. 


2 
H. T. (WILL) TERRY 
Word has been received of the death 
June 1, of H. T. (Will) Terry, founder 
of the Terry Dairy Products, Inc., at 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


PASTEUR AWARDS TO MILKMEN 
Drivers from Two Jersey Concerns 
Honored for Heroism by Foundation 
The highest national award accorded 
a milkman for outstanding heroism and 
public service was bestowed upon a 
South Jersey driver-salesman of Supplee- 

Wills-Jones Milk Company, June 19. 

The Pasteur gold medal was presented 
to Frank Stankiewicz, 31, 1052 Louis 
Street, Camden, by Camden Common 
Pleas Court Judge Bartholomew A. Shee- 
han at ceremonies in the Walt Whitman 
Hotel, Camden. 

Attending the luncheon and presenta- 
tion ceremonies honoring Stankiewicz 
were State, county, and city officials, top- 
ranking officials of the dairy industry 
and labor, and representatives of the Na- 
tional Milk Industry Foundation, which 
awards the medal. 

Stankiewicz was cited by the Milk 
Foundation for risking his life in enter- 
ing the cellar of a grocery store in Gren- 
loch Terrace last November to extinguish 
a flaming oil burner. 

At the time he was making a routine 
stop at the grocery store of Mrs. Mary 
Kelsey. When he entered the store Mrs. 
Kelsey was summoning the fire company 
by telephone. A leak in the feed line 
had caused flames to spread and the 
burner was on the verge of exploding. 


Despite Mrs. Kelsey’s admonitions to 
“get out before the place blow up,” Stan- 
kiewicz went to the cellar and turned 
off the oil flow. He then used sand he 
found in the cellar to extinguish the 
flames which had started to creep to 
other parts of the basement. When fire- 
men arrived, the blaze had been extin- 
guished and all danger averted. 

The Camden testimonial was spon- 
sored by the South Jersey Milk Dealers’ 
Association. 

Another Supplee driver who _per- 
formed an act of heroism also was singu- 
larly honored at a testimonial luncheon 
of the Milk Distributors of Philadelphia 
on June 12. 

He was Stephen Konieczka of Fair- 
view, New Jersey, who serves a route in 
South Philadelphia. Konieczka received 
the bronze medal presented by the Milk 
Foundation in its annual Pasteur awards. 

The Fairview driver was delivering 
milk to a house at 3101 S. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, last October when a 
woman’s screams led him into the gas- 
filled home of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Putterbaugh. 


Fumes from a gas stove had overcome 
Mr. and Mrs. Putterbaughs, Mrs. Loretta 
Kitchen and her six-month old daughter. 
Making four trips, the milkman carried 
all four to safety before neighbors were 
able to summon an ambulance. 
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Controlled Penetrating Power... 





The Quick-Acting BACTERICIDE 


























With Power to Penetrate Invisible Grease Film... 


Controlled to Protect Equipment! 


Here’s,the bactericide that really assures fast, effec- 
tively controlled penetrating action! Diversol “cuts” 
right through invisible grease film . . . attacks food- 
spoiling bacteria in a hurry. Yes, Diversol disin- 
fects thoroughly but safely . . . leaves your valuable 
food plant equipment bright and shiny. 

That’s the amazing performance you can expect 
in your plant when you use Diversol. So order 
Diversol now. Remember, the hot summer months 
ahead mean “open season” for food-spoiling bac- 
teria! Be prepared. Call a Diversey D-Man or con- 
tact us direct. The Diversey Corporation, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvyd., Chicago 4, Illinois. In Canada: The 
Diversey Corporation (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


There’s a Diversey D-Man and'a Diversey Product 
better qualified to serve you in every cleaning and 
disinfecting operation in the modern food plant. 





Accolade for N.D.C. at Chicago 


Physicians, Educators Praise Council Work — See Service 


To Community In Educational Activity — Hult “Gratified’ 


ORE THAN 100 Dairy Council 
M workers, from the leading dairy 

markets of the nation, have re- 
turned to their homes after attending 
three days of sessions at the summer con- 
ference of the National Dairy Council, 
here at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

Each of them took home the satisfying 
praise of physicians and educators who 
attended the sessions as guest speakers 
and dicussion leaders. 

Dr. William A. O’Brien, director of 
the postgraduate medical educational 
school and professor of public health 
at the University of Minnesota, declared, 

“Your educational materials are ex- 
amples of what good materials should be. 
We physicians, who are the primary 
teachers of nutrition, are necessarily 
wary of groups and individuals who ap- 
proach us for endorsement and help. We 
are wary of comercialization and adver- 
tising. But of all groups, I think you 
are the nicest. 

“In the first place you come to us 
with woman’s most potent argument— 
you are well groomed. And then you ask 
for advice—women usually give it. You 
are interested in health through sound 
nutrition. I am sure I am safe in saying 
this: We physicians welcome the Na- 
tional Dairy Council.” 

Also on the program with Dr. O’Brien 
were Dr. W. W. Bauer, director of the 
bureau of heath education of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, and Dr. John 
B. Youmans, dean and professor of medi- 
cine at the University of Illinois. The 
three discussed the role of the medical 
profession in nutrition education. 

A highlight on the program was the 
speech of Dr. Harold C. Hunt, superin- 


tendent of schools at Kansas City, who 
has just been elected to the superintend- 
ence of the Chicago public schools. The 
Chicago press and radio stations were 
keenly interested in his comments on 
“The Underlying Educational Philosophy 
in Utilizing Community Resources.” 

“T look upon the National Dairy Coun- 
cil,” said Dr. Hunt, “as a community 
resource. And it is my hope that the 
National Dairy Council, with its great 
underlying principle of education, will 
encourage participation by your staffs in 
youth and civic agencies of the commun- 
ities you serve. If its good for the teacher, 
its good for you.” 

Stressing the need of community-mind- 
edness for mutual benefit in health and 
education, Dr. Hunt declared: 

“The materials prepared and made 
available by the National Dairy Council 
are outstanding examples of what can be 
done by business and professions to assist 
in the preparation of community-minded 
boys and girls. Inclusion of Dairy Coun- 
cil materials in the listing of community 
resources, and use of the attractive pam- 
phlets, posters and films, provides in- 
formation to substantiate what otherwise 
would be vague teaching. Use of such 
materials is strongly recommended to- 
day, and is an accepted educational 
practice.” 

New developments in nutrition re- 
search were discussed by Dr. Janice M. 
Smith, professor of nutrition at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and research in dairy 
science was outlined by Dr. G. M. Trout, 
professor of dairy manufactures at Mich- 
igan State College. 

Other 
included: 


speakers on the program 


Arthur J. Lewis, supervising teacher 
in health education for Denver public 
schools; Miss Laura E. Kellar, executive 
committee member in the department 
of elementary school principals, National 
Education Association; Miss Mildred C, 
Letton, classroom teacher from the lab- 
oratory school of the University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. Donald G. Williams, assist- 
ant professor of audio-visual education, 
Indiana University; and Herbert Drown, 
director of Modern Speaking Coun- 
sellors, Chicago. 

“We are extremely gratified,” said 
President Milton Hult in appraising the 
summer conference, “with cooperation of 
the medical profession and the teaching 
profession in our mutual objective of 
improving public health through sound 
nutrition, in which the consumpton of 
dairy products plays such a great part. 
And the compliments of these doctors 
and teachers will, I am sure, be an 
inspiration to all our Dairy Council 
directors and staff members to contri- 
bute more in service to the public and 
the dairy industry.” 

New educational materials were dis- 
played and discussed at the conference, 
and sectional meeting for study were 
conducted by guest speakers. 


@ 
PRICES FIRM AT BROWN 

Despite steadily increasing labor and 
material costs Brown Instrument Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, will continue to op- 
erate on a firm price basis in the sale of 
all its products, it was recently an- 
nounced by L. M. Morley, vice president 
and ganeral manager of the company. 

“Through intensified cost reduction 
and installation of automatic machinery 
we found a few months ago we could 
quote on a firm price basis,” said Morley. 
“We eliminated the escalator clause on 
our equipment at a time when the in- 
dustrial picture was particularly unstable. 
We felt that the Brown division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany could contribute to correction of 
uncertainties which were unbalancing 
the cost and price situation.” 





BE PREPARED! ~ 


“SALES depend on consumer approval.” 


BE PREPARED! 


"NOG products have consumer approval.” 
NOG, icorporaten, DUNKIRK, N. Y. 











%& Chocolate Milk Base 
Concentrates 

%& Chocolate Fountain Syrup 

%& Dipping Chocolate 

%& Chocolate Ice Cream Flavoring 

%& Sweetened Orange Drink Base 

%& Chocolate Coating 

%& Chocolate Fudge Topping 

*%& Coffee Ice Cream Flavoring 


xk 


“There is no substitute for 


NOG QUALITY and SERVICE 
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In Quality Milk Production 
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A Valuable Tip for Dairymen 


Follow the suggestion of Mr. Homer 
G. Young (above-left), Fieldman, Is- 
aly eg | Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
“Every dairy farmer should mount his 
filter disk after filtering each 10 gal- 
lons of milk to see how well he has 
kept extraneous matter out of the 
milk.” This, of course, is the Rapid- 
Flo Farm Sediment Check-Up origi- 
nated by Johnson & Johnson. 


HELPS MEET STRICT STANDARDS 
The Isaly Dairy Company has found 
the Rapid-Flo Farm Sediment Check- 
Up an important aid in meeting the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Health Department's 
mg standards. So, they urge their 

airy farmers to employ this quality- 
protecting check-up. This is so effec- 
tive that it has won special praise 
from Mr. Edward A. Boyle, Chief 
Dairy Inspector of the Pittsburgh 
Health Department. Says Mr. Boyle, 
“The Department of Health is pleased 
to see Isaly Dairy—as well as other 
companies — following through on 
sediment elimination to get cleaner, 
better quality milk for their custom- 
ers.” A powerful help in any such 
“follow-through” is ie Jj & J Milk 
Producers’ Guide now available with- 
out cost for distribution through 
dairy plants. Let us know your re- 
quirements. 


SPECIAL MILK PLANT MEDIA 
J & J Special Milk Plant Media are 
again available for use in popular 
milk plant filters—Cherry-Burrell, 
Damrow, Sprinkman, Stamsvik and 
Von Gunten. Fibre Bonded by the 
same patented process as Rapid-Flo 
Filtered Disks, these special milk plant 
filtered media are more efficient than 
woven materials commonly used. 
FOR CAN WASHERS: J & J Filter Media 
for Can Washers are especially recommend- 
ed by can washer manufacturers and Sani- 
tarians to assure a clean air stream in the 
can washer drying operation. 

Special Note for Intake Foremen: Rapid-Flo 
Fibre Bonded Milk Sediment Tester Disks 
are now available in a new convenient 
package. For reliable milk plant sediment 
testing, ask your distributor for the im- 
proved 7m -Flo (Lintine) Milk Sediment 
Tester Disks. 


Dairy Filter D&B: 


PROD é 
a WwW. 65th Street, 


Chicago 38; Illinois 


UCTS DIVISION 


Kepetid Ho 
CHECK-UP is Basic 
in Quality 
Milk Program 


, Always use a 
Rapid-Flo FI- 
BRE BONDED 
Filter Disk*.After 
filtering a can of 
milk, lift disk 
carefully from 
strainer and place 
on clean card or 
paper to dry. 


2, Now,examine 
the dried disk 
carefully. Correc- 
tive measures are 
indicated if your 
Rapid-Flo Check- 
Up is not clean. 
Follow sugges- 
tions in the J & 
MILK PRODU 
ERS’ GUIDE. 


This happy dairy 
farmer knowshe’s 
doing a good job 
producing quali- 
ty milk. His Rapid- 
Flo Check-Up indi- 
cates clean milk 
production meth- 
ods. 





*To be sure of a reliable Rapid-Flo Check- 

Up every time, supply all producers with 
genuine Rapid-Flo FIBRE BONDED Filter 
Disks in the familiar blue box. 


















An Old Tradition is Revived in Boston 


Harking back to another day Bostonians observed JUNE 
IS DAIRY MONTH by putting their famous Common to its 
original use as a cow pasture. 






































Shown here in a spirited milking contest are Representa- 
tive Daniel Casey of the Massachusetts General Court, State 





A COMMON SIGHT 


legislative body, and Harold Rotzel of the New England 
Poultry and Egg Institute. 

Contest sought to determine who could secure the most 
milk from a cow in the space of 60 seconds. A good-sized 
crowd watched the fun and “Lenore”, that’s the cow, appeared 
to enjoy the proceedings. 


New York Producer’s Protection 


Posted Bonds by Licensed Milk Dealers in State 
Now Exceed $5,720,000 


Albany, N. Y.—Bonded protection for the more than 
60,000 New York producers who supply milk to licensed 
dealers had mounted to a new high of $5,720,360 when the 
fiscal year ended March 31, the Division of Milk Control has 
just reported to Commissioner C. Chester Du Mond of the 
Department of Agriculture and Markets. 


dairymen will receive pay for their milk. The securities 
consist of $4,519,850 in surety bonds, $736,086 in United 
States and New York State bonds, and $464,424 cash op 
deposit in banks. The report shows a steady increase in se. 
curities on file since 1941 when the total was approximately 
three and a quarter millions. 


Milk dealers under bond comprise 27 per cent of the 
3,532 licensed dealers and 65 per cent of the dealers buying 
milk directly from producers or producer co-operatives. About 
a third of the latter group consists of dealers buying very 
small amounts of milk from producers or from co-operatives 
which have waived the protection afforded by bonds. It 
was said that 60 per cent of the 3,532 dealers licensed by 
the Division obtain their supplies of milk from other licensed 
dealers and therefore are not required to file bonds. The 
average value of the bonds has increased in six years from 
$4,744,28 to $6,040.51. 

3 
ANSWERS TO ARE YOU A DAIRYMAN 


1. 29. Until recently there were thirty; but Washing. 
ton, D. C. producers voted themselves out of the Federal 
Orders a short time ago. 

2. Holstein. Now wait a minute before you pick up 
your pen. Jerseys have the highest butterfat percentage but 
because of the enormous quantity of milk that a Holstein gives 
even with a lower butterfat content per pound the total butter- 
fat production will surpass all other breeds. 


World War I, 


+ 


3. Civil War, condensed. 
World War II, dried whole milk. 

4. 66 percent. Due about equally to increase in the 
number of cows and increased production per cow. 


evaporated, 


5. Between § and 8.5 per cent. Nine states set 8 per 
cent as the minimum. California lists 8.15 per cent as the 
minimum, Utah 8.3 per cent, 27 states have established 8.5 
per cent and Puerto Rico with the highest requirement says 
9 per cent is the minimum. 

6. A device for removing undesirable odors and flavors 
from milk. 

7. The strippings. First milk drawn from the cow is 
very low in fat content, sometimes little over 1 per cent while 
the strippings often yield milk that tests 8 per cent or better. 


8. It is caused by an enzyme or organic substance known 
as lipase. The substance is inactivated by pasteurization. 
9. The best opinion favors using a starter. 


10. Dr. Carl G. P. DeLaval. 
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The Division of Milk Control is holding that amount of AT 
securities, posted by 947 dealers, as a guarantee that the Well, if you disagree, write us and tell us about it. of the . 
exhaust 
— wera. met all 
a solids. 
, r TV y ceptibil 
Milt King days... TAKE THE ED nist 
s 
. . N TI 
Use ‘S-T-S’ Milk Sediment Testers an 
Avoid needless trouble by using the OFFICIALLY accepted Tester, a > ign 
pat p 
precision instrument that gives you uniform, dependable results — ALL ty 
WAYS. It ferrets out sediment in your milk in a flash, with unrivaled 
accuracy. With testing authorities everywhere, the “S-T-S” Milk Sedi- Be 
. asir 
ment Tester is the Stand-by. Information circular on request. — 
DS ae “World’s Largest Distributors of Sediment Test Cards” = wide a 
SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY COMPANY Ak r 
SEDIMENT TESTING! Bemis 
20 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD ° e CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS stitute 
” AMERICAN MILK REVIEW July, 
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an effort to curtail the wide spread between spring flush and 
fall famine orders in the Boston, New York, and Tri-State 
markets are contemplated which provide for increases and de- 
creases in prices during those periods. As a guarantee to 
producers that he will not be caught “holding the bag,” floors 
have been established for fall fluid milk below which prices 
will not go. 


Recently the Dairy Branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration came under fire for its failure to author- 
ize an automatic deduction from producer prices for the 
support of the American Dairy Association. Warm in his 
aprise for the ADA and the value of the work that it is doing, 
Forest’s position is “We cannot dictate the spending of some- 
body else’s money.” That crystalizes the Milk Market Ad- 
ministrators fare, banquets today, brickbats tomorrow. Sub- 
ject to pressure from all sides his job is to live by the record 
engendered by a democratic process and render judgement 
accordingly. It is a ticklish job and a hard job for the organiza- 
tion is, in sober truth, “dealing with somebody else’s money.” 


Approve Laminated Textile Bags 
American Dry Milk Institute Awards Certificates to 


St. Louis Bag Company 


The American Dry Milk Institute recently awarded Cer- 
tificates of Approval to two types of laminated textile bags 
for the shipment of non-fat dry milk solids for human con- 
sumption. Bemis Bro. Bag Co., manufacturers of the bags 
which were approved, co-operating with the Institute carried 
o extensive research work in order to develop the proper 
types of bags for this hard-to-pack product. 


One of the bags approved is double-paperlined and is 
known as the Standard Type. The other is called the Triotex 
Type. These bags are made by laminating sturdy paper to 
burlap or cotton with adhesives especially selected for the 
purpose. Cemented seams rather than sewn seams are used 
in making the bags in order to provide protection against the 
infiltration of air and moisture. As an extra safeguard, a 
waxed crepe kraft liner is inserted in the bag. After the bags 
have been filled they are closed with Plastape. This is a heat- 
sealing plastic-coated textile tape developed especially for 
this purpose by Bemis. An alternative method is to close the 
bags with wire ties. 


Approval was received from the Packaging Committee 
of the American Dry Milk Institute by Bemis after rigid and 
exhaustive laboratory and field tests proved that these bags 
met all requirements for safe packaging of non-fat dry milk 
solids. This product is very difficult to pack due to its sus- 
ceptibility to change when it comes in contact with air and 
moisture. 


The approval of these two bags is of particular interest 
to the food industry inasmuch as non-fat dry milk solids 
are used extensively in the manufacture of bakery products, 
meat products, ice cream, candy, beverages, cheese, and flour 
mixes. . 


These bags have been used for the past two years in in- 
creasing quantities. The economy, ease of handling and pro- 
lective qualities of laminated textile bags have resulted in 
wide acceptance of this package by the dry milk industry. 


The newly-approved bags were recently displayed by 
Bemis at the annual meeting of the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute in Chicago, where they attracted much attention. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY AT LOW COST 


ANOTHER Perfection FIRST! 


DUBL-CHEM-FACED 


(Trade-Mark) 


COTTON MILK 
FILTER 
DISCS 


EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL 
HELPS PROTECT MILK 


Quality! 


ee 


NEW Perfection PROTECTION 


1. More EFFICIENT: Both faces of New 
Perfection DUBL-CHEM-FACED Milk 
Filter Discs are chemically toughened for 
greater strength. Even a full stream of 
warm milk won't “channel” or rupture 
DUBL-CHEM-FACED Discs. Easy to use. 
Can’t be put into strainer incorrectly .. . 
either side can be UP. Saves time! Heavier, 
deeper cotton filter-center, improves filtering 
...increases protection of milk QUALITY! 
2. MORE ECONOMICAL: Proved in dairy 
service, a dependable milk filter disc at a 
new low cost. Saves money at every milking! 
3. AVAILABLE NOW through Perfection- 
authorized dairy supply houses. 


NOTE: PERFECTION and ELGRADE Discs and Rolls 
also available, as usual, in double-faced, single- 
faced, or natural finish. 
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An important ag 

Dep't of Apricutore’s S-peint Deity Progress 
Write for samples ~ 

_ Standgrd Sizes _ 
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Fist IN Ozscality 
FIRST IN Sez/es 


Orangeade made of Mission Dairy Orange is a 
profit maker for dairymen throughout the nation. 
Here are the reasons why: 1. Orangeade pro- 
duced from Mission Dairy Orange has the true 
fruit flavor of the California Valencia oranges 
from which it is made. 2. Mission Dairy Orange 
is priced to yield the dairyman a handsome mar- 
gin of profit. Make your own comparison of 
quality and cost—send for your sample today. 


MISSION DRY CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Main Plant: 5001 So. Soto St., Los Angeles 


105 Hudson Str. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


510 No. Dearborn St 
Chicago 10, Illinois 






















-*FRIGIDRY’ 
“4 Trade Mark 


| . DAIRY 
SUCULTURES @ 
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MAKE UNIFORMLY GOOD 
CULTURED DAIRY. PRODUCTS 


GBI ‘FRIGIDRY’ Cultures are easy to use because they are vig- 
orous and rapid growing. Mother culture can be made in one 
generation, eliminating transfers and saving several days’ time. 
Each ‘FRIGIDRY’ culture is tailor-made for its purpose. Uni- 
formity is assured by selection and blending of the special strains 
of acid and aroma forming organisms. The ‘FRIGIDRY’ sub- 
zero, high-vacuum drying process “fixes” and holds the cultures 
in a dormant state until needed. Added to milk they are energized 
into teeming activity. 


You Follow These 3 Simple Steps—Save Time—Save Money—Avoid Trouble 


To make mother culture merely add contents of one vial of GBI 
1 e ‘FRIGIDRY’ CULTURE to % quart prepared milk and incubate. 


2 To make Starter, add the above mother culture to 10 gallons 
e of prepared milk and incubate. 


3 To make Commercial quantity of cultured dairy products, add 
Pt ® proper proportions of Starter to vat and ripen. 


Write for descriptive literature. Immediate Delivery on any of 
our six cultures—rthrough your jobber—or direct. 


GENERAL BICCHEMICALS, INC. 
z. LABORATORY PARK - CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 
38 





Budget Cuts in PMA Not Serious 


Senate Action to Restore Funds Likely—Tator Sees In. 


creased Demand For Services—Some Heads May Roll 


Washington, D. C.—(Special to the “Review”). Budget 
cuts engineered by an economy-minded Congress will not seri- 
ously curtail existing Federal milk control operations but will 
probably prohibit extension of the service to new markets 
according to a statement by Samuel W. Tator, Chief of the 
Dairy Branch of the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. “By squeezing a little we will have enough to get by 
with all services important to the Dairy Industry”, Mr, 
Tator said. 

A complicated series of legislative maneuvers lie behind 
the present financial problems of the Dairy Branch. Money 
for the operation of the Milk Control program has in the past 
been secured from Section 32 funds. These funds are derived 
from tariff collections and under a provision in the original 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 a certain portion of 
Section 32 money was set aside for the support of domestic 
markets. Cotton was one of the principal commodities so 
supported. 


Requests by the Department of Agriculture for the com- 
ing year totalled 60 million dollars of Section 32 funds. The 
Bureau of the Budget reduced this amount to 48 millions 
which is the amount in the original Department of Agricul- 
ture Bill. The House Committee eliminated this item entirely 
but set up a special fund of $525,000 to cover the cost of 
administering market agreements. On the floor of the house 
the 40 millions of Section 32 funds were restored and the 
$525,000 item was eliminated. The problem is now being 
considered by a Senate Committee. Indications are that the 
Committee is unwilling to restore Section 32 money above 
the 48 million level but apparently is willing to earmark suffi- 
cient funds from the appropriation to care for the Fruit, 
Vegetable, and Dairy Programs. 


If this provision is included in the final draft of the bill 
and the bill passes it would mean that fruit, vegetable, and 
dairy together would get approximately $900,000 which is 
the amount that would be needed for administering activities 
under Section 32 funds. 


The law specifies that not more than 4 per cent of Section 
32 funds may be used for administrative expenditures in 
handling programs using this money. Earmarking of funds 
would make up the difference between what regular procedure 
would allow the dairy branch and what is needed. 


Perhaps one of the most remarkable episodes in the entire 
business has been the enthusiam with which industry repre- 
sentatives supported the continuance of Federal Milk market 
regulation. The need for the service stems largely from the 
fact that during the war there were virtually no hearings on 
marketing aggreements. Since the end of the war there has 
been a great increase in the number of hearings—32 in the 
1946-1947 period. The Department expects that more than 
40 hearings will be required during the coming year. Accord- 
ing to the Dairy Branch Chief this will mean a sharply ascend- 
ing volume of work just when Congress is attempting to cut 
down its funds. 


There will probably be some slight curtailment of service 
in market news due to the fact that Congress has specified 
that a new office shall be opened in Cleveland without addi- 
tional appropriations. Inspection and grading, as well as 
standardization will probably not suffer. Markets already 
under Federal orders will continue to be administered but it 
is doubtful if additional markets can be handled. 
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Greater economy, improved 
operation, the eye-catching 
beauty of all stainless steel 
—that'’s what you'll like 
about the Model K. It's the 
result of the infinite atten- 
tion that Cherry-Burrell en- 
gineers have given to every 
detail, every surface, every 


corner, every part 


The New Gra-Vac Model K! 


Forget former standards of filler-capper performance! You can—because 


Cherry-Burrell’s Gra-Vac Model K makes them obsolete! 


For instance, the famous Gra-Vac filling principle has been refined by 
adding the new, simpler, diaphragm-type filling valve. You can adjust 
the filling level from the cap seat to one-quarter inch below—get per- 
fectly uniform filling with no milk loss. Think what that means in milk 
and time saved! 


As for sanitation, you'll find the Gra-Vac Model K a long step ahead 
of the field. The all stainless finish makes surface cleaning easy. And 
all parts—even the new, stainless, base-mounted exhauster—are de- 
signed so that disassembly, cleaning and sterilizing are surprisingly simple. 


So see your Cherry-Burrell representative now. Check with him the 
many features of the Model K, from the base of all-welded, heavy, stain- 
less steel plate, right on up. Make arrangements for the day when you, too, 
can profit from the superior performance of this pace setter. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
é é s r General Sales and Executive Office: 
Gay 427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 
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Address by E. H. Weigand of the Food Technology Department, Ore- 
gon State College, before the Three-Day February Convention of the 


Oregon Dairy Manufacturers’ Association on the Campus at Corvallis 


and berries for the manufacture of fruit purees. The 

Willamette Valley is especially known for its rich berry 
farms and prosperous fruit orchards. In fact, Oregon leads 
all other states in the production of loganberries, youngberries, 
Boysenberries, and black raspberries; it ranks second in its 
production of strawberries, red raspberries and _ prunes. 
Peaches, apricots, plums and pears are also plentiful in Oregon 
and are included with the berries as raw materials for fruit 
purees, frozen fruit desserts, and Velva fruit. 


O ina be: is a state well adapted to the growing of fruits 


Soft ripe fruit is used in the manufacture of purees in 
order to obtain an excellent product of high flavor; hard fruit 
lacks flavor and may produce a bitter puree. Fruits best suited 
for this purpose should be those easily pulped into a buttery 
consistency and those which do not oxidize easily during the 
process. 


There are two types of purees suitable for ices and ice 
cream—the simple frozen puree and the pectinized puree. The 
first is a simple frozen puree prepared by freezing the pulped 
fruit without the addition of anything other than possibly 
sugar. This puree is suitable for sherbets, ices, Velva fruit, 
soda fountain flavors, and pectinized purees for ribbon ice 
cream. Berries are converted into this type of puree by pas- 
sage through a machine which eliminates the seeds, stems, and 
other foreign matter and converts them into a fluid mass or 
puree. This machine might be a tomato juice extractor of the 
type manufactured by Chisholm Rider Company or a “finisher” 
such as the Indiana finisher. 


A great deal of air is dissolved in the juice when the fruit 
is pulped, sometimes introduced mechanically as foam. Oxi- 
dation occurs more slowly if the temperature is low and it is 
recommended that the fruit be cooled to 35°F. or slightly 
lower before pulping. As soon as the puree comes out of the 
pulping machine, it should be aerated. A marked change 
occurs in the fruit during freezing, storage, or thawing because 
of the mixture of air during pulping; thorough deaeration is 
essential to produce purees of better keeping quality. 
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Specially constructed food choppers are usually employed 
for crushing such fruits as strawberries, peaches, and apricots 
which need not go through a pulping machine. Peaches and 
apricots must be peeled by treatment with steam. After this 
process, the fruit is then halved and pitted before being 
crushed. This crushed fruit is exceptionally fine for use as 
ice cream topping. 

The puree and crushed fruit thus manufactured can be 
frozen in barrels but this puree should be cooled down, as well 
as the crushed fruit, to about 50°F. before filling the barrels. 
It is better practice, however, to freeze these in 30 or 50 pound 
enamel-lined cans. 

The introduction of fruit ribbon or ripple ice cream did 
much to stimulate the manufacture of the second type of 
puree, pectinized purees. In fact, the manufacture of pec- 
tinized purees for use in ribbon ice cream has increased the 
demand twofold. One important advantage of these purees 
is that they can be used directly in fruit ice cream without 
further treatment. Its use yields a frozen product of smooth 
texture, essential to the quality of ice cream. Highly acid 
fruits such as plums, currants, cranberries, sour cherries, and 
blackberries can be used in manufacture of ribbon ice cream 
whereas they are unsuited for use in other ice cream. Less 
pectinized puree is needed for color and flavor than simple 
puree is needed for fruit ice cream. 

Best quality of pectinized fruit puree must have pro- 
nounced flavor and color but it should not be too sweet. The 
total solids content must be somewhat higher than that of the 
ice cream in which the puree is used. This higher content 
is necessary so that the puree will not become hard in the ice 
cream and so that it will not run out of the ice cream when 
it melts. To get a puree which is soft or softer than the ice 
cream, a total solids content 10 per cent higher than the ice 
cream can be used. It is recommended that there be a re- 
placement of half the sucrose with high-conversion corn syrup, 
such as Puritose, rather than using straight sucrose; the use 
of sucrose brings about excess sweetness and a sandy charac- 
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ter when the sugar crystallizes. Puritose takes the edge off 
the sweetness and also causes the mixture to remain in a liquid 
form because of the mixture of the sugars present and the 
action of the protective colloid, dextrin of the corn syrup. 


Addition of Pectin Advantageous 


The addition of pectin to puree is advantageous both 
because Of its action as a protective colloid, preventing 
crystallization, and the increased body which it gives, thus 
causing the puree to melt to a very soft jelly-like substance 
instead of a liquid. Most ice cream makers prefer a tart puree; 
this can be obtained by the addition of a little citric acid. 
By further increasing the acidity, the viscosity of the puree 
is increased, too. 

“The preparation of raspberry, Boysenberry, Youngberry, 
blackberry, and blueberry pectinized purees is a relatively 
simple matter. A tested recipe is: 


pulpy fruit juice or puree 100 lbs 
Granlated sugar 50 lbs 
High conversion corn syrup (43 Be.) 60 Ibs 
Pectin (100 grade) 2 Ibs 
Citric acid 1.5 lbs 
Water 20 lbs 


The pectin is stirred into 15 pounds of the high conversion 
com syrup, which has previously been warmed to about 160°F. 
This suspension of pectin in corn syrup is then slowly stirred 
into the water which has been brought just to the boiling 
point. The solution is agitated rapidly and kept hot for 5 to 
10 minutes or until pectin forms a smooth syrupy solution. 
Heating is then discontinued, the remainder of the high con- 
version corn syrup is added, while the agitation is continued. 
The fruit puree, to which has been previously added the 
granulated sugar and finely powdered citris acid, is then stirred 
with rapid agitation into the solution of the pectin in the corn 
syrup. Slow agitation is continued while the pectinized puree 
is being cooled. When its temperature has been reduced to 
60°F. or lower, the product is run into 30 or 50 pound enamel- 
lined slip-cover cans and frozen at 0°F. or lower. The total 
soluable solids content of the product will be approximately 
30 per cent. 


The same formula and procedure can be used in making 
pectinized strawberry puree, except that berries which have 
been ground in a food chopper should be used instead of a 
seedless puree. Many manufacturers believe this gives a better 
impression and that strawberry was used in the product. 

The problem of making a pectinized puree from Elberta 
or a similar variety of peaches which browns easily is more 
dificult, since sufficient oxygen is introduced in the com- 
minution process to cause rapid browning unless the oxida- 
tive enzymes are in some way inactivated. The following 
formula and procedure yield a very good product which does 
not discolor during long, continued cold storage. 


Ground peaches 100 Ibs 
Granlated sugar 50 lbs 
High conversion corn syrup (43° Be.) 60 lbs 
Pectin 2.4 lbs 
Citrie acid 1.25lbs 
Water 20 Ibs 


The solution of the pectin in the high conversion corn 
syrup is obtained in exactly the same manner as described 
under pectinized berry puree. In this case, the solution of 
the pectin in the high conversion corn sy rup is raised to and 
maintained at 175°F. The peaches are peeled by subjecting 
the halves to steam at 212°F. for about 1 to 1% minutes. The 
halved, peeled peaches are placed in the hopper of a food 
chopper, especially arranged to grind soft fruits, or in a similar 
grinding device, sprinkled with some of the sugar and ascorbic 
acid, using 150 to 200 milligrams of ascorbic acid per pound. 
As fast as the peaches are ground, they are stirred directly 
into the pectin-corn syrup solution, which is maitained steadily 
at 170°F. When the proper weight of ground peaches has 
been added, any remaining sugar and citric acid is stirred into 
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@ Here is the No. 18 all stainless vertical Filter. Also 
available in tinned copper and in two smaller sizes. 
Two sizes of Pipe Line Filters can be furnished. 





Good Milk is Clean Milk 


The public demands good milk, free from sedi- 
ment, rich and clean in appearance. And you 
can meet this demand for clean milk with 
Cherry-Burrell Filters. 


Cherry-Burrell Filters use low pressures over 
extra large surfaces to give you maximum dirt 
removal at minimum cost. When cloths must 
be changed, the operation is simple. 


The tubular form gives a great filtering 
area in a small space. The entire design is 
simple and easily cleaned, making for the 
utmost in sanitation. 


You'll want to investigate this economical 
means of getting cleaner milk. See your 
Cherry-Burrell representative now, or write to 
the address below. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CoRPORATION 


General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR 
SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 


















SOLAR-STURGES cans afford safety, protection, and assurance 
that pure, fresh milk will get to market in tip-top condition. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILL. 




















STAINLESS STEEL 
LINER and DRAWER | 


The new type butter and by-pro- | 
duct route box. Made for stacking 
two square cases on top, side by 
side, 
MADE IN TWO SIZES 

For Round Cases — Price $18.00 
14% x 18% — Drawer 10 x 10 x 17 
For Square Cases — Price $22.50 
14%, x 24 — Drawer 10 x 10 x 22 
Will hold 48 and 72 Ibs. of butter 














For further information contact your jobber or write direct. 


THE WALLMAC COMPANY 


Dept. MR MIDDLEBRANCH, OHIO 
Tel. Dial 9-1116 




















AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORIES, INC, 
860 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, WN. Y. 
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| the batch. Then the pectinized puree is cooled by circulating 


cold water in the jacket of the kettle. When cooled to 60°F 
or lower, the puree is run into enamel-lined cans and froze 


Some Specific Recipes 
Pectinized nectarine and apricot puree may be prepared 
according to the same procedure described for peaches. Mi. 
tures of peach and nectarine purees and peach and apricg 
purees are even more inviting to some people than the straigh 


| product. Straight yy puree does not have a particular 


potent flavor and color. Addition of either nectarine or apricot 
puree strengthens both flavor and color.’ 


D. G. Sorber has developed a delightfully refreshing dey 


| sert made by diluting fruit purees with sugar syrup and they 


freezing rapidly. These often have better flavor and cop. 


| sistency that most sherbets and ices; when this dessert js 


eaten at the right temperatures to create the proper degre 
ot softness, these frozen purees are truly delicious. In 194 
Sorber recommended the following puree dilutions for the 
preparation of purees for frozen desserts: 


Boysenberry, strawberry and youngberry: 2 vols. pulp-1-vol. 67 per cent Syrup 
Blackberry, Bing cherry and crabapple: 3 vols. pulp-1 vol. 67 per cent syr 
Apricot: 1 vol. pulp-1 vol. 67 per cent syry 


It is essential to freeze the sweetened puree under condi. 
tions which will give a product of smooth texture, if one wants 


| a desirable dessert. Factors essential to the degree of smooth. 





| 
| 


| 


ness are (1) the rate of heat exchange during freezing, (2) the 
percentage of water and soluable solids in the puree, (3 
proportion, particle size, and distribution of insoluable solid 
(that is, pulpy and colloidal material that make up the cellular 
structure of the fruit, (4) the nature of these protective co: 
loids (pectin) and (5) the amount of agitation during freezing 


Velva fruit is a new frozen fruit dessert developed fairl 
recently by the Western Regional Research Laboratory, USDA 
in Albany, California. The distinguishing feature about Velva 
fruit is that the major ingredient is the flesh of the fruit, giving 
the dessert the nutritive value, flavor, color, and texture of 
fresh fruit. Almost any fruit with a pronounced flavor can 
be used in making Velva fruit; desserts prepared from the 
strawberries, raspberries, loganberries, Boysenberries, and 
youngberries have been outstanding. These desserts possess 
a smooth texture and have a pronounced berry flavor. Apri- 
cots, Santa Rosa plums and fresh prunes also produce fine, 
smooth texture, flavorful desserts. Blended fruits also make 
excellent desserts, using the Hardy pear to blend with other 
fruits. This pear with the Cuthbert raspberry make a splendid 
blend. By blending the less expensive tree fruits with the 
more expensive berries, the dessert manufacturer finds an ex 
cellent economy measure. 


In Velva fruit, gelatin is used instead of pectin as the sts 
bilizer in the mixture of sugar, puree, and water. This 
mixture is frozen in an ice cream freezer which incorporates 
air into the mix, to obtain a smooth texture and makes neatly 
100 per cent overrun. Incidentally, the texture is much the 
same as that of ice cream but differs fundamentally in it 
higher content of fruit puree and its greater overrun. 


Several Mixes Enumerated 


The mix is composed of frozen fruit puree, sugar, gelatin 
and, for low acid and high pectin content fruits, citric acid. 
Either fresh or frozen fruit puree may be used in the mit 
The following formula is used for high acid-low pectin content 
fruits such as raspberries, Boysenberries, loganberries, young 
berries, strawberries, Santa Rosa plums and other similar fruits 


Puree ee : . 640 pounds 
Sucrose 265 pounds 
Gelatin (275 Bloom) ‘ 5 Ibs. 13 08 
| Water 60 pounds 


Highly acid fruits, in general, do not need citric acid bu 
strawberries can be improved occasionally with the addition 
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of not over 0.2 per cent of citric acid to the mix. Sugar should | 
be added in the approximate ratio of 1 part sugar to every 
94 parts of fruit puree. One third of the sugar may be sub- 
stituted for by the use of high conversion corn syrup. The | 
formula for using corn syrup is: 


puree 610 pounds 
sucrose 170 pounds 
High conversion corn syrup 125 pounds 
gelatin (275 Bloom) 5 Ibs. 13 oz 
Water 60 pounds 


For fruits with low acid and high pectin content such as 
unsugared apricots, cantaloupe, pears and other naturally sweet 
fuits, the following formula is used: 


Puree 680 pounds 
Sucrose 225 pounds 
Gelatin (275 Bloom) 5 Ibs. 13 oz. 
Water 60 pounds 
Citric acid 1 Ib. 14 02 


A 3 to 1 sugar ration is usually satisfactory with a 34 to 
35 per cent soluable solids content, which includes the natural 
sugar of the fruit, as sufficient because of the lower acid con- 
tent of these fruits. 


To prepare the mix, the puree, sugar, and citric acid, if 
needed, are mixed until the sugar and acid are completely 
dissolved. By keeping the puree and mix cool and by avoiding 
excessive mixing, the ascorbic acid of the fruit is better pre- 
served. The gelatin is mixed with 10 times its w eight of water 
and is heated to 170-180°F. to dissolve and sterilize it; the 
mix itself is not pasteurized. When the gelatin is added, the 
mix must be stirred to prevent the formation of a stringy 
mass. The Velva fruit puree mix is frozen in an ice cream 
freezer with sufficient agitation to produce about 100 per cent 
overrun. 


Either the fruit processor or the manufacturer of Velva 
fruit can prepare the mix. The ice cream manufacturer need 
only defrost the mix and run it through the ice cream freezer 
to get the product. If he prepares the mix himself, he will 
have to defrost the puree, add the sugar and a stabilizer before 
itis frozen. The product hardens after it freezes and can then 
be packaged and stored.” 


The yield of pulp from berries is of interest to the manu- 
facturer of purees; the Food Technology Department at Ore- 
gon State College, in 1937-1938, did some investigation work 
with frozen raspberries, strawberries, youngberries, Boysen- 
berries, blackberries and loganberries to determine the pulp 
yield. The fruit was forced through a cyclone-type sieve 
which separated the seeds from the juice and cellular material. 
Results of these studies show the following significant yields: 


Varying Procedures Followed 


Raspberries frozen without sugar were defrosted and 
sieved: 


1 barrel: 380 lbs. net Raspberries 
333 lbs. pulp 
48 lbs. waste equals 87.6% yield or 12.4% loss in fruit waste 
as seeds 


Boysenberries frozen without sugar: 
1 barrel: 380 Ibs. net Boysenberries 
345 lbs. net pulp 


35 Ibs. 


waste equals 93% yield or 7% loss as seeds 


Youngberries frozen without sugar: 


380 
340 


40 Ibs. 


1 barrel: lbs. net youngberries 


Ibs. pulp 
waste equals 90% 


yield or 10% loss as seeds 


Loganberries frozen without sugar: 
380 Ibs. net loganberries 


310 lbs. pulp 


1 barrel: 


70 lbs. waste 


equals 81.6% yield or 18.4% loss 
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FULLY- SWEETENED ORANGE 
at PRE-WAR PRICES 


Each Gallon Day-Ray makes 
8 Gallons Finished Product 


OF resh Fruit 
RANGE 


a Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Costs Dairies 1842 Cents a Gallon 
Finished Drink 
25% Cut in Our Price 


Fully Sweetened-Add Nothing but Water 


Makes an Orange drink to be 
proud of, Net cost 184c per gallon, Finished Drink. 


We ship in barrels holding 30 and 50 gallons. 
Small Additional Charge if shipped in Gallon Jugs. 


Pin a $1.00 check to your letterhead and mail 
for a sample gallon of our new better product. 
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Blackberries fresh: 


50 pounds of fresh evergreen blackberries were sieved through 











There were also valid reasons of which the most important was 
that of increased efficiency 
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ee ee eee ae eaean ee Seeaes See Dealers might well wonder how this miracle came to pass, 
cellular material. The ideal of service was shattered. Not only was the consume; = 
Strawberries with no sugar: asked to accept deliveries on alternate days, but pints of milk The | 
cal A i ala a were no longer available, call-backs were eliminated, service by the res 
370 Ibs. pulp was not available before 7 a. m., and all of this at no redye. und e 
"10 Ibs. waste as seeds: a 97% yield or a 3% loss as seeds tion in price. One might almost conclude that the secret to “ eae 
The flavor of these pulps were quite natural, equal in increased sales, because increases did — place, agen 
flavor to the original fresh material. It was found that the pushing the customers around. Or h _ i weg —_ : aoe 
pulps frozen without sugar were inferior in color and flavor rational ne pity = — eae tae i ane oe con 
to those samples containing sugar. Quick frozen pulp, frozen him; that me er “4 awe = , gees, db - te rong : — Swede 
in a brine circulating batch-type 10 gallon ice cream freezer, Or is he just biding his he Ds aha in ~ 
was superior to slow frozen pulp in many respects, especially 1% for more opportune ag ey do ‘le 
in its smooth texture and adaptability to eating with a spoon Just as some of the industry’s pre-war convictions regard- ame 
like solid ice cream. The pulps were made from berries frozen ing service were revealed as notions, the convictions regarding To p 
without sugar; sugar was added after the pulps had been certain price-supply relationships were confirmed. Current § difficult ta 
made and 8 gallons of the mixture were placed in the ice fall shortages in eastern fluid markets stem from disregard of the statist 
cream freezer. With the brine temperature at 5°F., about this relationship. It does little good to point an accusing § monatary 
15 minutes was required to freeze an 8 gallon batch to the con- finger at the War Food Administration or at the Producer J States has 
sistency which would still allow the pulp to flow from the Groups. One might also point at the dealers or the college J ions, cow 
freezer. This required the temperature of the pulp to be professors for being indifferent or ineffective. income. 
lowered to about 15°F. After the pulp had been frozen Attitudes regarding sources of supply also received rugged § to increas 
to a proper consistency, it was poured into gallon containers treatment. Concern over the purity of milk like that over § search, hy 
and placed in cold storage at a temperature of about 6°F. Sam- women apparently depends on availability. The standards § estimated 
ples of pulps with and without sugar were frozen for the ex- of quality for markets do of course vary. The differences — 
periment. however, are either not significant or else the industry iefestry. 
The addition of sugar to the pulp lowered the freezing devotion to quality was compromised. a monthly 
point bringing out the desirable flavor and preserving the nat- Much of this is familiar to the industry. Many within the } search Ed 
ural color. It was found that the hardness of the pulp was _ industry have probably been concerned by some of the incon- that have 
proportional to the amount of sugar present. A 4 to 1 ratio  sistencies. Where there is concern, there are questions; ques- J to furnish 
proved soft enough to cut easily with a spoon.’ tions that begin with What? Why? Who? ete. With the dairy J request. 
REFERENCES ON FRUIT PUREES, FROZEN FRUIT DESSERTS AND industry, the questions begin with “Who?” Liste 
VELVA FRUIT There is evidence that dealers, individually and in their : 0 
1. Tressler, Donald K. and Clifford F. Evers, THE FREEZING Associations are reasserting themselves. Fall premiums for caried on 
PRESERVATION OF FOODS, The Avi Publishing Co., Inc., New “ ° ° . Research 
York, 1947. milk by an occasional dealer and promotional campaigns 
2. Tressler, Donald K., ‘Using Fruit Purees to Get New Flavors in fostered by the National Dairy Council are illustrations. Deal- 1. T 
ee ee ee ee een ees eee ers, however, need to show more concern for consumers, to ré 
3 ‘“Velva Fruit—a New Frozen Dessert Western Regional Research - . . - » ’ 
Laboratory, Albany, California, February, 1944. extend with vigor that concern to public hearings. The dealer’ 2.7 
4. Wiegand, E. H. and W. J. Miller, ‘‘New and Improved Berry welfare has traditionally been associated with the consumer’. 
Products,’’ Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station, Department of “ se” q 
Food Product Industries, July, 1938, The dealer as the man in the market place has the necessary 
7 = - —_ -_ point of view and the consumer can’t seem to get around to 3. T 
The Place for Leadership doing it himself. ; f. 
(Continued from Page 10) The industry has in recent years gone through changes : 
which ten years ago would have been regarded almost impos- 4. T 
without upsetting the milk truck. Every other day delivery sible. These adjustments should suggest that many other la 
service was as radical an innovation as the institution of milk opportunities for improvement may be concealed by the 5. T 
control. Like milk control, it was born during an emergency _ straight-jacket of habit in thinking or in practice. They suggest : 
and like milk control, it has continued after the emergency that within the framework of public control the need for vigor fc 
faded away. There were urgent reasons for preserving E.O.D. ous, imaginative leadership is great; that if it is to be the 
after V-J Day; the most obvious being equipment shortages. general interest, dealers can contribute much. 6. T 
m 
; —S==—=—= — = =i > %7.M 
FOR A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF HIGH QUALITY DAIRY PRODUCTS, CALL US : 
’ ‘ 8. T 
MILK BUTTERMILK 9. TI 
FRESH CREAM DRIED SKIM MILK SOLIDS dr 
FROZEN CREAM SWEETENED SKIM CONDENSED MILK 10. Ei 
SOUR CREAM ICE CREAM MIX be 
COTTAGE CHEESE BAKERS CHEESE ll. F: 
BUTTER PLAIN SKIM CONDENSED MILK cr 
GRANDVIEW DAIRY, I = 
e at ¢ ee ur 
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PLANTS AT: ss 
Arkport, New York Bear Lake, Pennsylvania Cohocton, New York Neenah, Wisconsin 13. Tl 
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RESEARCH REPORT | 


The extent of present day research can be matched only 
py the results that it has produced. In hundreds of laboratories, 
private, corporate, and governmental, the endless search for 
new knowledge goes on. 





According to the most recent annual report of the Ad- 
ministrator of Agricultural Research in Washington more than 
1000 cooperative research projects were carried on by State 
ind Federal agencies in 1946. In addition, of course, hundreds 
of other projects were carried on separately by these organiza- 
tions. 

To place a dollars and cents value on research work is a 
difficult task. Some startling figures pop up, however, when 
the statisticians attempt to tag laboratory findings with a 
monatary sign. Since 1919 milk production in the United 
States has increased more than 70 billion pounds adding bil- 
lions, count "em, billions of dollars annually to the national 
income. This increase was due partly to more cows and partly 
to increased production per cow. From another field of re- 
garch, hybrid corn, the nation is reaping a yearly treasure 
estimated to be around three-quarters of a billion dollars. 


Research has become an accepted phase of American 
industry. The “Review” proposes to add to its feature columns 
a monthly survey of the agricultural research field. The Re- 
sgarch Editor will welcome information on research projects 
that have not been mentioned in the column and will be glad 
to furnish more complete accounts of specific projects upon 
request. 

Listed below are some of the current investigations being 


carried on by the Dairy Branch of the USDA Agricultural 
Research Administration: 


1. The relation of different oxygen concentrations to the 
rate of oxidization of butter fat. 


to 


. The effect of heat treatment of milk upon the keeping 
quality of its dried product. 

3. The effect of feeding varying quantities of oil (lin- 

seed and cotton seed) upon the characteristics of milk 

fat and butter. 


4. The production of lacquers, coatings, binders, and 
laminating agents from lactic acid resins. 


or 


. The preparation of lactyl-lactate and acryl-lactate 
esters from lactic acid and the development of uses 
for those esters. 


6. The development of semi-commercial processes for 
manufacturing alcohol from whey. 


7. Methods for reproducing riboflavin in whey by 
fermentation. 


8. The isolation of the proteins of whey in eligible form. 

9. The effect of varying the proportions of ingredients of 
dry mix on the characteristics of ice cream. 

10. Effect of different temperatures of storage upon the 
body of evaporated milk. 

ll. Factors effecting the development of insoluble salt 
crystals in evaporated milk during storage. 

12. The effect of the age, handling, and treatment of milk 
upon its keeping quality and that of its cream with 
special reference to the ascorbic acid content of the 
milk. 

13. The preparation of skim milk for beverage purposes. 


14. Preparation of storage creams. 
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PEERLESS 


CAPACITIES 

i 10 TO 220,000 
Builds the Pump bo 
You Require as DRIVES ELECTRIC 


Horizontal Types 


PEERLESS 
DEEP WELL 
VERTICAL 
TURBINE 
PUMPS 


OIL OR WATER 
LUBRICATED TYPES 


Peerless Moturbo Drive 
Illustrated 
General Specifications: 


Capacities, trom 15 to 30,000 


g-p.m.; Lifts, to 1000 feet; 
Drives, electric, gear, belt or 
combinations. For wells 4” inside 
diameter and larger. Embodies 
patented Double-Bearing and 


Double-Seal Bow] construction. 





AND OTHER TYPES 


in Vertical and Liets 


TO 1000 FEET 








TYPE A 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


General Specifications: Capacities, 
trom 50 to 70,000 g.p.m. Heads, 15 to 300 
teet;Sizes, 2” to 42” discharge; Drives, 
electric and other types from 1 to 1000 
h.p.; Type, single stage, double suction, 
split-case, ball bearing. REQUEST 
DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN. 


Peerless Vertical Turbine 
Pumps complement the ex- 
tensive Peerless Centrifugal 
Pump line and are adaptable 
to the widest pumping con- 
ditions. Peerless’ vertical 
type pump line includes tur- 
bine pumps, propeller and 
mixed flow pumps, Hi-Lift 
pumps and domestic water 
systems for deep or shallow 
wells. 


PLAN WITH PEERLESS 


For all your pumping requirements, plan with Peerless. Peerless’ 
comprehensive line of pumps includes Underwriters’ approved 
Fire Pumps for plant fire protection, boiler feed and pipe line 
pumps and scores of vertical and horizontal types offering capaci- 


ties from 10 to 220,000 g.p.m. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Factories: Canton 6, Ohio * Quincy, Ill. * Los Angeles 31, Calif. 


District Offices: 


Canton 2, Ohio; Philadelphia: Suburban Square, Ardmore, Pa.; 
Atlanta: Rutland Bidg., Decatur, Ga.; Dallas 1, Texas; 
Los Angeles 31, California. 


Industry Gains Confidence in June 


Predicted Market Slump Runs into Business Action — 


Result Makes Dairy Association History 
By Owen M. Richards 


Manager, American Dairy Association 


June of 1947 has come and gone. 


But this single month may become one of the most 
well-remembered single periods of 30 days in the history of 
the dairy industry. 


Actually, when all the facts are in and completely ap- 
praised by the historians of the industry, it may well be 
recorded that this is the month when the industry first took 
the all important toe-hold on its problems and applied the 
leverage that resulted in a great surge forward to new high 
levels of sales accomplishment. 


Confidence Gained 


These same historians will probably do well to add: 

“June of 1947 was the month when the dairy industry 
gained full confidence that the future of the industry and its 
products can be made secure.” 


Two events, one following the other, came to the fore- 
front in this busy month to make this June different from all 
other busy months for the bustling dairy industry. 


First, this was supposed to be the time of the “big price 
break.” Nervous, apprehensive of what might happen, the 
whole industry had waited on June for many months. The 
industry wondered whether the long downward slide in prices 
begun last fall would really hit a final crackup in the June 
flush period. 

Butter was supposed to sink below the 50-cent level. 

This was the forecast of economists, market analysts, 
others, including many of the leaders in the industry. 

Cheese, milk, and the rest were supposed to crash with 
all the others. 

Did all this happen? 

No. 

The seasonal decline carried into June. Butter, cheese 
milk, came down in price — but they didn’t go all the way. 
The downslide stopped. The upturn started — early and at 
levels well above predicted lows. 


This behavior of the market was the first of the two big 





events in June. 
that “didn’t happen.” 

The Other Really Happened 

There was no question about the other. 

pened—and how it happened! And, best of all, the 


happened convinced the dairy industry that here was some. 


thing new. 


For just at the time that the “big break” was due ty 


Ted Malone, Westinghouse storyteller over the ABC Network, bones 
up on his subject just before his June 23rd broadcast on The Life 
History of Ice Cream. Part of the JUNE IS DAIRY MONTH can- 


paign, the program was carried over 197 stations. 


develop on its predicted schedule, the dairy industry was 


using a new weapon effective as a dagger-thrust. 


This new weapon was a message to America’s millions 
Call it what you like—a new idea to stimulate fresh thinking 
a new picture to brighten the outlook for one of America’s 
favorite food products, or just call it an ad for butter — the 





Mavbe this one will be known as the even 


It really hap. 
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FOR REFRIGERATION WITHOUT LABOR 


IT’S THE T-33 
FOR MILK COOLING — FOR CREAM COOLING 


, No 
heavy cans to lift. You merely place the empty 
cans in the cabinet, place the milk strainer in 
the proper opening on top of cabinet and pour 
your milk through the strainer. 


ZERO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Office — Washington, Missouri 


So Easy ... So Convenient and Fast. 
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important thing was that it had immediate effect felt through- 


out the nation. 


To state it as simply as possible, the new weapon was 


an ad for butter. 


It appeared June 1, going into nine million 


American homes where it was seen by the more than 20 


million readers of This Week magazine. 
that “Butter Days are Here Again.” 
It struck home to the millions. 
Two pages in full color carried advertising 
bidding for business. 
Gets Merchandising Results 


It carried merchandising power. 


It told America 


impact, 
letting America know in ringing terms that butter is back 


The ad stimulated others to take up the selling effort. 
Butter was featured in other advertising, prominent in a four- 
page food spread run during the month by General Mills, 
featured in the nation-wide breakfast campaign being con- 
ducted by Sunkist Oranges, featured in food stores with 
stepped up retail advertising of butter, and with messages 
over the air and in the press sponsored by members of the 


dairy industry and others. 


Most important of all, the ad had an electrifying effect 


upon the dairy industry. 


More important than the renewed selling effort generated 


within the industry was.the return of confidence. 


It 


was 


the kind of confidence that blew dark business forecasts to 


the winds. 


It was confidence gained from business action. 


Spearheaded by nation-wide action, the dairy industry had 


mobilized its strength. It was moving forward. 


It had found 


that the program of “SALES—Not Surplus” was a rallying cry 


for action. 
= 


Milkmaid Christens Plane 


e. 4 c 





The conventional champagne bottle was replaced by a bucket of milk 
for the christening of United Air Lines’ Mainliner Wisconsin, ‘‘America’s 
dairyland’’ on the inauguration by United of service to Milwaukee on 


April 27. The pretty milkmaid is Jerry Swartout of Milwaukee. 
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YOUR liquid or semi-liquid products are always gent- 
ly, insistently, and uniformly pumped in a WAUKESHA 
100% Sanitary Ball-Bearing Pump. 


WAUKESHA'S positive displacement principle of 
operation is responsible for this uniformly depend- 
able processing, in combination with open chamber 
construction and the Twin Blade Impellers that pro- 
vide never-varying full-load product delivery. 


Vibration and pulsation are at a minimum during 
the processing operation, and your WAUKESHA'S 
service life and operating efficiency are increased 
by the absence of all sleeve bearings or friction 
surfaces inside the pump head. 












COMPLETE INFORMATION 
covering Waukesha 100% Sanitary 
Ball-Bearing Pumps will be supplied 
you promptly upon request. 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY Co. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Vushecta 


100% 
SANITARY 
PUMPS 


Dependable Product of a Responsible Manufacturer 














MEDICALLY APPROVED 


No milk except 





gives you the distinction of 
telling your customer you 


voluntarily submit to regu- 
lation of the Medical Profession. 


THIS PRESTIGE INCREASES ALL YOUR SALES 


Write now for information 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
MEDICAL MILK COMMISSIONS 


1265 Broadway, N. Y. | 









































THESE MEN KNOW 
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CLEVE-O-CEMENT 
Patches Floors BETTER - QUICKER - CHEAPER 


To plant owners and maintenance men, Cleve-O-Cement has 
demonstrated its value for making fast permanent repairs to 
worn, cracked, rutted and broken floors. 

Cleve-0-Cement forms a smooth, non porous, slip-proof surface 
that resists (heat), cold, live steam, oils, lactic and other acids. 
Easily applied by any handyman, Cleve-O-Cement dries rock 
hard overnight—ready for regular traffic the following day. 
Not an asphalt composition. 


Thousands of Dairies, Meat Packing Plants, Bottling Plants, 
Refrigerator Rooms, Laundries and Dry Cleaning Plants con- 
stantly prove Cleve-O-Cement’s economy and practical value. 
Write for Our Free Test Offer and Lllustrate’ Literature. 


The MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9121 Reno Avenue Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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Summer Prices Retlect Production 


Federal Action in Five Markets Show Increases For 


Summer and Fall— Decreases For Spring 


In a move to even out milk production and reduce the 
wide spread between fall and spring fluid milk supplies amend- 
ments to Federal orders have been proposed in three milk 
markets and specific action has been taken in two State 
markets. 

Markets effected are New York, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
and New Jersey where differences between spring and fall 
prices to producers will average around 45 cents a hundred- 


weight. 


Cincinnati, heretofore on a year ‘round price plan of a 
$1.15 above the Class III price will operate under a two-price 
plan. Spring prices for Class I milk will be $1.05 while 
fall milk will bring $1.25 above the base price, a difference 
of 20 cents. 

New York City price for July, set at $4.58 a hundred- 
weight is 44 cents higher than the spring price for Class I-A 
milk. The New York PMA office says, “The higher price 


| for July is viewed as necessary in order to maintain adequate 


_milk production after the close of the current flush production 


period.” 

Producers in New Orleans will get a premium of 40 cents 
a hundredweight for fall milk after March 1948. Until that 
date a 20-cent differential will be in effect. The plan will be 
put into operation by an immediate reduction in spring milk 


| prices to $1.05 over the basic formula price and a further 
| reduction in March of 1948 to 85 cents over the base price. 





One increase to $1.25 over the base price for fall milk is pro- 
posed as the upper half of the plan. 

Arthur F. Foran, Director of Milk Control in New Jersey 
pararelled Federal action in his order No. 47-7 effective July 1. 
Provisions of the order call for a 46-cent increase to producers 
in July and an increased charge of 1 cent and 1% cents to con- 
sumers according to marketing areas. 

A statement accompanying Mr. Foran’s decision declared, 
“Production has followed a pattern which I have previously 
outlined and has risen to a point higher than any previous pro- 
duction recorded by this department. However, the turning 
point has arrived and the descent will be just as sharp as the 
ascent and at the end of June production will be about where 
it was May 1.” 

The New Jersey Administrator also saw, “considerable 
change since the issuance of my order effective May 1, 1947, 
reducing the price of milk 1 cent a quart”. Feed prices, Mr. 
Foran said, “as a result of the bidding by the Federal Govern- 
ment for supplies for foreign markets have not followed their 
natural economic course of seasonal decline, but have shown 
further increases over and above those which were presented at 
this hearing on March 6.” 


Activity in Connecticut on production improvement 
covered on page 6 of this issue, has followed a different 
tack. Principal feature of the Connecticut Plan is a wide 
differential between spring and fall prices with a constant 
price to consumers 


. 
Record Farm Transfers 


Record numbers of farms have been transferred volun- 
tarily to new owners at high and rising prices. About half of 
the recent purchases have been credit financed sales, with 
about 70 per cent of the transactions carrying a debt of 50 
per cent or more. A considerable number have a mortgage 
indebtedness amounting to over 75 per cent of the sale price. 
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Joins Steriline 


The Steel and 
Tube Products 
Company, 4300 N. 
Port Washington 
Road, Milwaukee, 
announces the ap- 
pointment of W. R. 
Conaton to the 
sales staff of their 


Equipment _ Divi- 
sion. Mr. Conaton 
has been associated 
with the Dairy In- 
dustry since 1932. 
His broad experi- 
ence covers that 
of a route sales- 
man, equipment 
maintenance man, 
assistant creamery 
plant manager, 

W. R. Conaton dairy equipment 
manufacturer's sales representative, and sales engineer for a 
dairy industry instrument manufacturer. 


Eastern Representative for Klenzade 


Dairy Equipment Firm To Handle Distribution in 
the New York Metropolitan Area 


Appointment of Eastern Dairy Equipment Company, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York City as distributors of the Klenz- 
ade line of chemical sanitation specialties in the New York 
metropolitan area, New Jersey, and lower New York State has 
been made by Klenzade Products Inc., of Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Representatives of both organizations recently attended a 
joint meeting at the Hotel McAlpin, New York City, at which 
time a sanitation school was conducted for the representatives 
of the Eastern Dairy Equipment Company and for the Industry. 


Al Siegrist and Eric Webster, partners heading the Eastern 
Dairy Equipment Company, and their entire staff were present 
while Klenzade officials were C. B. Shogren, Vice President 
and Sales Manager; Earl J. O'Donnell, Chief Technician; M. I. 
Unger, Assistant Sales Manager; W. S. Feagan, Director of 
Quality Programs; and Ben Stonoga. A large group represent- 
ing the management, technical, and quality control sections of 
the dairy industry were present, as well as State and Federal 
officials. 


The complete line of Klenzade products which Eastern 
Dairy Equipment Company will distribute includes: acid de- 
tergents, wetting agents, quaternary ammonium compounds, 
alkaline cleaners, and a wide group of disinfecting and sani- 
tizing chemicals. Also included in the Klenzade line are 
Kem-Stone Briquettes, Chem-O-Shots and other equipment 
for feeding and proportioning. 


With this latest expansion, Klenzade is now represented 
to the dairy industry throughout the United States and Canada, 
either through their own direct technical and sales staff or 
through distributors. Complete stocks are maintained at more 
than 40 central locations. 





| IDEAS MEAN PROGRESS 
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Rogers offers you a 
sound and profitable 
plan of product diver- 
sification. « With a 
Rogers Vacuum Pan 
you are ideally 

equipped to make 7 
variety of condensed milk products as market demands may require. 
Throughout America's dairy centers you'll find Rogers equipment 
preferred for its economical production, simplified operation, Tond 
top quality products. For your profit plan, specify a Rogers Vacuum 
Pan or Rogers Spray Process Milk Powder Plant. 

















ORANGE 


Flavored Beverage Base 
Made from the juice of tree ripened oranges. Homogenized. 


GRAPE 


Flavored Beverage Base 
Pure Concord Grape concentrate. Homogenized. 


NO SUGAR NEEDED 


Packed in gallon glass jugs, 4 to case, also 50 gallon barrels. 
1 gallon base makes 6 gallons finished product. 


CASH IN 2 Sor SE caNe PROFIT tems, oie 


Write for your free samples and prices todas. 
Not sold in Wisconsin. 
Territory open for supply jobbers. 


3214 W. AUGUSTA BLVD. ‘ CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 


FOOD BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES, Inc. 












Milk .Consumption 


(Continued from Page 16) 

on an annual and monthly basis. In 
every case, 1940 is equal to 100. There 
is some variation in monthly consump- 
tion due to weather, temperature, vaca- 
tions, and so on. The monthly indexes 
have been adjusted so as to show the 
changes in consumption other than these 
usual seasonal variations. These monthly 
indexes for 
in Tables 4 and 5. 

In Table 3, the first two columns of 
data show for each market the highest 
annual index of consumption and -the 
year in which it occurred. For New 
York, the peak in consumption was 27 
percent greater than in 1940. This was 
the smallest percentage increase for any 
of the northeastern markets. 

Washington showed the largest per- 
centage increase, 88 percent. Buffalo, 
South Jersey, Baltimore. and Rhode Is- 
land also showed relatively large in- 
creases, 55 percent or more. Shifts in 
population due to wartime activities had 
marked effects on consumption in vari- 
ous markets. Washington probably 
gained more population than any of the 
other cities, while New York actually lost 
population. 

Boston, Fall River, Rochester, and 
Lowell-Lawrence had increases greater 
than New York, but in no case was the 
increase more than 39 percent. 

In each market except Rhode Island 
and Baltimore the peak year was 1946. 
In these two markets the peak occurred 
in 1945. 

Table 3 also shows the month or 
months in which the highest level of 
consumption was reached and the index 
for that month, for each market. For 
example, the milk consumption index 
for New York reached a high of 130 
(with 1940100) in November, 1946. 
By March, 1947, the index was 126. The 
index had declined 3.1 percent from its 


high. 


1946 and 1947 are shown 


Declines From the Peaks 


The markets which have shown the 
most marked declines in consumption 
from the peak are: Baltimore, with a de- 
cline of 13.0 percent, Washington, with 
a decline of 9.1 percent, Philadelphia, 7.8 
percent, and South Jersey, with a decline 
of 5.4 percent. These markets have his- 
torically carried relatively little surplus. 
With such reductions in sales, there have 
no doubt been reductions in purchases 
of milk from outside the regular sources 
of supply. 

The five New England markets com- 
bined showed a decline from the peak 
of about 3.5 percent. 


Buffalo and North Jersey have shown 
the smallest decreases from the peak, 
0.6 and 1.4 percent, respectively. For 
the 14 northeastern markets, combined, 
the decline has been 2.8 percent. The 
index of consumption for these markets 
declined from an all-time high of 142, 
to 138 in March, 1947. 

The Summary 

The rapid expansion in milk consump- 
tion that has been underway since 1940 
has stopped, and in many markets some 
decreases have occurred. Since July, 
1939, there have been 7 months when 
the volume of consumption of fluid milk 
in New York (I-A milk New York pool) 
was less than in the corresponding month 
of the preceding year. February, March, 
and April, 1947 were three of these 
months. 


This tendency for Class I sales to de- 
cline below the level of the previous 
year was not confined to the New York 
market. It appears to be nation-wide. 
In fact, total sales of fluid milk in 14 
northeastern markets in March, 1947, 
were 3.1 percent less than in the corre- 


sponding month of 1946, while sales jp 
23 midwestern markets were down 32 
percent. The markets where increases 
have occurred are in the minority. Jy 
March, 1947, only Pittsburgh and Buf. 
falo of 14 northeastern markets showed g 
higher level of sales than a year earlier, 


During the war period, the restrictions 
on the sales of cream, the severe short. 
ages, and the difficulties in obtaining 
many other foods, probably had some 
effect in encouraging milk consumption, 
These stimuli to milk consumption haye 
been eliminated. 


It seems probable that a peak in milk 
consumption in the Northeast was 
reached in the second quarter of 1946 
and it may be some time before that 
record is equalled. 


AS P.T. SAID — 

New high cost of living note has been 
struck in Los Angeles with appearance 
of milk can lamps, according to Dairy 
News. An investigator for the California 
Department of Agriculture discovered 
one milk can cleverly camouflaged with 
copper coating, sporting an ornate cre 
tonne shade, price-tagged at $79.50, 
Shedding a little light on the subject, the 
investigator cited a law which proclaims 
it illegal to use milk containers for any- 
thing but milk. He seized the container, 
In another store he found a converted 
milk can retailing at a paltry ¢8.50. The 
district attorney’s office, however, decided 
the cans were no longer useful for milk, 
that no criminal offense had been con- 
mitted. The investigator had to lug them 
back to furniture stores. Said one dairy- 
man: “Ten to one the customer who buys 
that $79.50 milk can squawks at a one 
cent rise in price of milk.” 





There’s more to the milk business than butter fat. 


about it in the AMERICAN MILK REVIEW. 


Write 
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SWEET CREAM 
FROZEN CREAM 
PLASTIC CREAM 
SWEET CONDENSED POWDERED 
PLAIN CONDENSED BUTTERMILK 


POWDERED 
WHOLE MILK 







401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY ° 


PRODUCTS 


(Spray or Roller) (Spray or Roller) 


a 
MARWYN DAIRY PRODUCTS CORP. 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
1206 MAPLE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
2100 FIFTH STREET, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


THE LOWEST PRICED 
ALUMINUM MILK CASE 


ON THE MARKET 









Now Available 


for 
Every Size Square Bottle 


NON-FAT HALF-GALLONS 
DRY MILK SOLIDS QUARTS 
BUTTER e PINTS 
CHEESE WEIGHS ONLY HALF-PINTS 

5 LBS. Contact Your Jobber or Wir 









MID-TEXAS MFG. CO. 


for Specifications 


Fort Worth 
Texas 
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NAMED SALES MANAGER 

Chicago, Ill—Eugene Smergalski, 
well-known in the beverage business, has 
been appointed sales manager for the 
Mission Orange Bottling Company of 
Chicago, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Gordon Potter, president of the 
bottling concern. Mr. Smergalski came 
to Chicago from Milwaukee, where he 
had been identified with the bottling 
business. 

. 
SUCCEEDS FATHER 


Onslow L. Brown has been appointed 
by Sheffield Farms Company, Inc., to 
succeed his father Levi Brown as district 
superintendent of the company’s Vermont 
division according to a recent announce- 
ment by Dr. C. R. Roberts, vice presi- 


dent. 

The elder Mr. Brown has retired from 
the dairy business after 41 years with 
Sheffield. 


Starting as a canvasser for Sheffield 13 
years ago, the new district superintendent 
has worked up through the organization 
by successfully executing assignments in 
various divisions and departments of the 
company including several years as as- 
sistant manager of the Vergennes, Vt. 
manufacuring plant and five years as 
manager of the Vergennes creamery. 
Vermont dairy farmers know Mr. Brown 
of the extensive field work he 
did for Sheffield. 


In his new position Mr. Brown will 
supervise the operation of Sheffield re- 
ceiving stations at Vergennes, Charlotte, 
New Haven Junction, Middlebury, Whit- 
ing and Florence, Vt. Mr. Brown is a 
vice president and director of the Ver- 
mont Dairy Plant Managers and Opera- 
tors Association, a city alderman of Ver- 
gennes, and secretary and district deputy 
of the Dorchester Masonic Lodge. He 
received his education at the Vergennes 
High School and the University of Ver- 
mont. He is married and the father of 
two children. 

as 
SENATOR MITCHELL APPOINTED 

Appointment of Senator Isaac B. Mit- 
chell of LaFargeville, N. Y., as executive 
assistant to the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and Markets was announced by 
Commissioner C. Chester Du Mond. The 
appointment became effective June 16. 

Mr. Mitchell has submitted his resigna- 
tion as a Senator. He represented Jeffer- 
son and Oswego Counties, comprising the 
42nd district, since 1939. 

From 1927 until his election to the 
New York State Senate, Mr. Mitchell 
served as a cattle apraiser in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the Department 
of Agriculture and Markets. He will be 
closely associated with the same bureau 
in his newly created position. 

As a member of the Senate, Mr. Mit- 
chell was chairman of the Internal Af- 





fairs committee and also a member of the 
committees on agriculture, banks, finance, 
general law, highways and parkways, 
insurance, public education, and public 
service. One of his most important as- 
signments has been the chairmanship of 
the Temporary Legislative Commission 
to make a Comprehensive Study of the 
New York State Fair. That commission 
is now in its second year. 

Senator Mitchell is a farmer, residing 
on the where 


farm near LaFargeville, 
his great grandfather located when he 
went into Northern New York about 
1800. In 1908 Mr. Mitchell married 
Miss Florence Staley of Watertown. They 
have one son, H. B. Mitchell, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Mills, both of La- 


Fargeville. Senator Mitchell, a Repub- 
lican, is prominent in Masonry and is a 
past district deputy grand master. 

3s 
JOHN F. MADIGAN PROMOTED 

The appointment of John F. Madigan 
as processing and quality control super- 
visor of the Bryant and Chapman — R. 
G. Miller & Sons Divisions of General 
Ice Cream Corporation at Hartford, 
Conn., was recently announced by A. C. 
Fisher, Managing Director of these two 
divisions. 

Mr. Madigan has been associated with 
the company for the past thirty-three 
years. He came with the company in 
1914 as a field man in charge of procure- 
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ment; in 1917 he became Sales Manager; 
and in 1924 he was appointed Plant Su- 
perintendent of the Homestead Avenue 
plant. His new duties include supervision 
of processing, laboratory control, and 
plant maintenance at both the Home- 
stead Avenue and Earle Street plants in 
Hartford. 

e 
OWENS-ILLINOIS ACTIVE 
Little Grass Found Under Midwest 
Glass Company Feet 


Continuing an active program of ad- 
vertising and public relations, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, manufacturers 
of Duraglas Handi-Square milk bottles 
added two more coups to their trophy 
bag last month. 

Tying their promotional program in 
with National Dairy Week the Company 
ran the “ad” pictured below in the Satur- 








‘Soon all America will be able to buy 
the tamil 


‘emily's health 


Duraglas Bottles 


day Evening Post, Parents’ Magazine, 
and McCall's, with additional space 
scheduled in the August issue of Good 
Housekeeping and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

In a less spectacular manner but none- 
theless sound the Company is participat- 


ing in a new Glass Technology course 
at the University of Toledo. The course 
is a four year undergraduate program 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Engineering. 

The program will be administered by 
the University and is scheduled to start 
in September. Full time faculty mem- 
bers and experts from the glass industry 
will share in the teaching. Dr. Clarence 
L. Babcock of the Research Division of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company will be 
in charge of the initial course in glass 
technology. Walter V. Burg, General 
Research Director at Owens-Illinois is a 
member of the Advisory Committee for 
the new program. 

® 
WE’LL TAKE THE BOMB 


From the front page of the Cleveland 
Press by way of DISA comes this re- 
markable story. The only question in 
our minds is whether it is sales promotion 
or genicide. 

“9-Dip Sundae Challenges Stomachs!!! 
For Greater Cleveland’s soda counter set 
who want to live dangerously, Franklin 
Ice Cream Company has cunningly con- 
cocted a LALLAPALOOZA — nine dip. 
10-fruit, nut covered sundae which sells 
for one buck. ... This is Ken Wallace’s 
answer to a relatively sisy eight dip sun- 
dae (Moron’s Ecstacy) that made front 
cover of Life magazine, also selling for a 
buck, and considered challenging to the 
juvenile stomach. ... In 1940, Wallace, 
who is the company’s research genius, 
thought up and marketed spinach ice 
cream, which is as good a measure as 
any of his deviousness in such matters. 
.. . For daredevils who consumed them, 
and all who may, there goes membership 
in Lallapalooza Club with card reading: 
‘I am very brave; I have stamina; I’ve 
eaten a Franklin Lallapalooza Sundae 
consisting of 9 full dips of ice cream, 4 
banana strips, one peach half, straw- 
berry syrup, fruit salad syrup, pineapple 
syrup, cherry syrup, chopped nuts, mar- 
cherries, pecan halves and 
” _.. Membership card 


aschino 
1 . i > 
whipped cream. 


also provides space for “date: eaten” and 
signature of witness. 
7 


GOODYEAR PROMOTION 

Akron, Ohio._Two promotions in the 
development department of the Chemical 
Products Division, The Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, have been an- 
nounced by Dr. L. B. Sebrell, director 
of research and development work for 
the Goodyear organization. 

Ian D. Patterson, with the company for 
more than 27 years, has been named 
manager of department and Murrell J. 





M. Jd. 


DeFrance I. D. Patterson 


DeFrance, with 18 years’ service, has 
been promoted to assistant manager. 

The two men, Dr. Sebrell said, will 
supervise development work on com- 
pounding adhesives and coatings, Pliofilm 
packaging, and other chemical product 
activities. 

Mr. Patterson is a native of Eckford, 
Michigan, who joined Goodyear shortly 
after his graduation from the University 
of Michigan. From 1927 to 1936 he 
served as chief chemist at the Wolver- 
hampton, England, plant, and in 1939 
was named manager of the St. Mary’s, 
Ohio plant. 

Mr. DeFrance, native of Bellevue, 
Pennsylvania, joined the Goodyear or- 
ganization in 1929 as a research com- 
pounder. A graduate of the University 
of Pittsburgh, he was affiliated with the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. and Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh, before coming to 
Akron. 








Yea! OUR CUSTOMERS MAKE MONEY 


By Advertising and Identifying Their Product With | 


DEL-D-CALS 


DEL-D-CALS REACH THE WORLD’S LARGEST CONSUMER 
MARKET AT THE POINT OF PURCHASE. NO OTHER MEDIA 
ACCOMPLISHES THIS SOQ EFFICIENTLY, 





ECONOMICALLY AND COLORFULLY AS OUR DECAL 
PRODUCTS. 
<o* mE soyatit re 
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. 2 Write to Dept. A. M. 

s : 1217 W. Webster Ave. 
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Cwatt - 
Applied Easily, Quickly, Permanently To 
Doers - Windows - Showcases - Trucks - Backbars 














E-Mac No. 100 BIS SANITARY PIPE BRUSH 


PASTEURIZER & SANITARY PIPE BRUSHES 


No, 100—Standard BIS Mixture 
No. 103B—AlIl Phosphor Bronze Wire 
No. 1038—All Nickie Silver Wire 
(All Diameters From %” Up) 
For Our Oomplete Line of Dairy Brushes 
Write for Oatalog No. 12 


E- Mac DAIRY BRUSH CO., Reading, Pa. 
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H. W. DONOVAN NAMED 
Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.)—H. W. 
Donovan, ice cream manufacturer of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been named one of 
two candidates for election as president 
of the Indiana University Alumni Asso- 
ciation. He is a former football and 
basketball star and will be opposed by 
Arther R. Moggoe, Chicago advertising 
executive, who was a former track and 
cross-country athlete. 
* 
F. W. WELBORN DIES 
Alexandria, Ind. (E. B.)—Fred W. 
Welborn, 39 years old, for many years a 
buyer for Schlosser Brothers Cream Com- 
pany, died recently in his home at 
Orestes, Ind., near here. The widow 
and four children survive. 
& 
APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTION 
A. M. Bishoff, Jr., sales representative 
for the Chocolate and Cocoa Division of 
the Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has transferred to northeastern 
Ohio, it was announced by W. G. Man- 
schot, Sales Manager. Mr. Bishoff for- 
merly represented Johnston in northern 
Pennsylvania and New York 
Mr. Manschot announced that Lewis 
E. Hooth has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative in the New York and Pennsyl- 
vania territory formerly serviced by Mr. 


Bishoff. 


western 








RANCO PRESIDENT HONORED 

In recogntion of his achievements in 
the field of refrigeration engineering, 
E. C. Raney, President of Ranco, Inc., 
was awarded the Lamme Medal at the 
commencement exercises held June 6 by 
Ohio State University. The Lamme 


Medal is awarded each year by the uni- 


KE. C. Raney 


versity to an Ohio State alumnus who 
had distinguished himself by engineering 
achievement. 











for Maximum Product Protection ... . 


Regardless of PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


INSTALL THE FLEXIBLE... EFFICIENT 


KING ZEERO™ ICE BUILDER 


The ‘‘King Zeero’’ Ice Builder is a tireless per- 
former . . . always on the job protecting your 
oroduct AND PROFITS by supplying all the 
$2°-34° ice water you require . . . when you 
need it — where you want it. Its remarkable 
flexibility and unsurpassed efficiency make the 
“King Zeero’’ the ideal installation for any 
dairy or creamery regardless of size and pro- 
duction capacity. A comparatively small com- 
dresser works for you all through its runmne 
time, storing ice for future use or helping cool 
tireulating water. The cooling capacity of 


WRITE 
FOR 
BULLETIN 
No. 74 


Attractive .. 


THE KING ZEERO COMPANY 


SSE SSS SS 
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Builds Ice On Coils During Off-Load Periods. 
Compact ... Minimum Floor Space Requirements. 

. Polished Aluminum Exterior. 

Large Capacity Cooling at Lower Refrigerating Cost. 
No Complicated Mechanism to Cause Trouble. 
Economical ... Low Current Demand Charge. 








Mr. Raney, whose company for many 
years has been the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of thermostatic controls, received 
his degree in mechanical and electrical 
engineering from Ohio State in 1912. 
He also attended Ohio University at 
Athens. 


Mr. Raney developed the controls 
which his company now manufactures, 
as well as the automatic reclosing circuit 
breaker which it previously produced 
With a few friends, he organized the 
Automatic Circuit Breaker 
Company in 1913, engaging in the pro- 
duction of circuit breakers used in electri- 
cally operated coal mines, as well as in 
steel mills and on inter-urban electric 
railways. 


Reclosing 


Later, with the development by Mr 
Raney of a refrigerator control, the com- 
pany abandoned the manufacture of cir- 
cuit breakers and concentrated on ther- 
mostatically-operated control devices. In 
1936, the name of the company was 
changed to Ranco, Inc. The plant is 
located in Columbus, Ohio. 


© 
Evelyn Priddy, Pinkertown, Ohio was 
selected as the State’s June Dairy Month 
Queen. 


Hold Your U. S. Bonds 














this small compressor is multiplied many times 
because cooling loads are handled by a com- 
bination of melting ice and FLASH EFFECT. 
Temperatures lower than 32° may be attained 
by adding a small amount of calcium chloride 
or other freezing point depressants. 


When you select a ‘‘King Zeero’’ Ice Builder. 
you are assured long-time efficient, economical 
performance .. , the kind of performance be- 
ing given by hundreds of installations throuch- 
out America’s Dairyland. 











Patent Pending 


1447-55 MONTROSE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
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Steam Cleaner 


OMPLETELY new in design and 

embodying a number of new fea- 

tures in a low-priced steam cleaning 
machine, the new Model C. Kerrick 
Kleaner is being announced by the Clay- 
ton Manufacturing Company for immedi- 
ate delivery in the domestic market and 
for export. 


The new model has been engineered to 
include mechanical features developed 
during the war to simplify steam cleaning 
under the rigorous conditions encount- 
ered at combat transportation pools 
where more than 14,000 Kerrick Kleaners 
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™ 
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The new Model C includes 
features an automatic 
pressure atomizing burner, 


Saw service. 
such proven 
soap injector, 


as 


fully insulated fire box and shell, electric 


USING OUR SEPARATOR 







ignition, protective fuel cut-off in case 6f 
water failure, and a simplified trouble- 
free positive displacement pump which 
requires no lubrication. The unit is fully 
steamlined, and while small and com- 
pactly self-contained in a vapor and dust 
proof cabinet, all working parts are easily 
accessible for adjustment or cleaning by 
lifting a hinged hood (see cut). 


Plastic vs. Solder 


METAL container with greater 

point-of-sale “eye appeal” achiev- 

ed by the use of a new plas- 
tic material in the side seam instead of 
solder has been American 
Can Company. 


announced by 


Developed early in the war to con- 
serve strategic materials, the plastic is a 
water-white, taste-free organic compound 
that is so tough and impermeable to 
moisture that the navy adopted it exten- 
sively to line fresh water tanks abroad 
naval vessels and tested it as a corrosion 
inhibiting coating for the hull and under 
water parts of ships. 


Containers made with this plastic are 
more attractive, the company says, be- 
cause they can be fully decorated by 
lithography completely around the outer 
wall surface. Unlike soldered cans, 
which have a one-half inch stripe of 
solder showing at the side seam, the 
plastic is applied in such a way as to be 
invisibly contained inside the side seam. 


Milk Clarifier 


ATEST ADDITION to the Colum- 
L. bia-Westfalia line of separators and 
clarifiers is the new 22,000 Ibs. per 
hr. Model RDE-5004 Milk Clarifier pic- 


tured below. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST SKIMMED 


Finished in 
clarifier has over 500 cubic 
available sludge space. 
in contact with milk are 


One of the 


request. 
trifuge, 





FROM HERE AND THERE 


white enamel, the 





and a 
available 


Prices 
are 


pumps. 


Inc., Crystal Park, Canton 


Ohio. 
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new 
inches of 
All parts coming 
of stainless steel, 


advantages of the machine is 
that it may be gravity-fed, thus elminat- 
ing extra 
illustrated brochure 
Write Columbia-Westfalia Cen- 
5, 


free 
upon 





NEW-— INTERESTING— 
USEFUL 


Magic Cream Siphons, for home use, 
remove cream from bottled milk, for 
use with coffee, cereals and desserts. 
Needed in every home. 

Alert dairy firms have found this one 
piece, self starting siphon builds lasting 
cood-will and benefits their business 
far more than the modest cost might 
indicate. 

Free sample, without 
either round or 
sizes are made, 


obligation, for 
square “bottles—two 


$12.50 per cross $83.00 per 1000 


Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Prompt Shipment 


MERIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST 150TH STREET 


CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 
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Stronger Fitting 
NEW LINE of commercial tube 
A fittings has been designed for heavy 
duty service and long life by the 
Flodar Corporation, 331 Frankfort Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The manufacturer claims these fittings 
to be 21% heavier and stronger than 
fittings of similar size. These fittings are 
of special value on heavy duty or high 
pressure applications. Made of steel and 
finished in cadmium plate, Flodar fittings 
are manufactured in sizes from %” to 
1%” and are available in straight—union— 
elbow—side tee—tube tee and cross, both 
male and female. 


Cork Insulation 


PUBLICATION entitled Arm- 
A strong’s Insulation for Dairy and 


Ice Cream Plants containing 
information of value to the industry has 
recently been published by the Building 
Materials Division of the Armstrong Cork 
Company. 


‘The booklet contains a summarization 
of design standards and recommended 
insulation thicknesses, a story on heat 
insulation, and layout and construction 
details of a typical ice cream hardening 
room. Also included are descriptions of 
Armstrong’s low-temperature insulations 
and details on combination corkboard 
and Foamglas construction. 





The booklet may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Armstrong Company, Lan- 
caster, Penn. 

Advertising Booklet 
NEW STOCK design booklet for 
free distribution entitled “Our Cus- 


tomers Make Money” is in the 
process of preparation by Del-D-Cal 


Manufacturing Company 1217 West 
Webster Avenue, Chicago. 
The Del-D-Cal company, manufac- 


turers of name plates, instruction panels, 
stock design, fleet truck lettering and the 


| Our Customers Make Money! 














DEL-D-CAL MANUFACTURING CO 
1217 WEBSTER AVENUE CHICAGO 14. ILLINOIS 


cs 


like are compiling the booklet for distri- 








bution to merchants, manufacturers, or- 
ganizations, associations, and fleet truck 
owners. 


According to the Del-D-Cal organiza- 
tion “alert advertisers have taken advan- 
tage of the free advertising space on 
windows, moving trucks, doors, and back 
bars”, and have recognized “the tremend- 
ous good that decals have played in the 
creation of brand preference”. 


Forty-two distinctive and new stock 
name plates in color with ‘explanations 
for their use are contained in the booklet. 
A feature of the publication is the note 
on the back cover, “how the experience 
and creative ability of the Del-D-Cals 
art staff may be used in designing special 
decal needs.” 


Cabinet On Wheels 
REFRIGERATED cabinet on 


wheels designed to be moved to 
any traffic center in the store is a 
new product on food vending market 
put out by Noma Electric Corporation. 


The Company expects that the product 
will find considerable favor with food 
merehants and declare it to be a “super- 
salesman”. “Supermarkets, superettes, 
chain stores, and large independents will 
recognize the spot special advantages of 
the new FRIGID FREEZE cabinet. It 
will make shopping easier and remove 
needless handling.” 



































Stoelting 


PLANT-PROVED EQUIPMENT 


FOR GREATER ECONOMY 


and EFFICIENCY 





STOELTING “Pécuorde’’ PASTEURIZER 


Dairy plant operators prefer Stoelting plant-proved equipment because of its 
many outstanding points of superiority and its ability to do a better job at a 
lower total cost. Typical of the features found in the new Stoelting Pasteurizer 
is its rapid transfer of heat. Milk is brought to pasteurizing temperature by 
steam heating — that means even heating without flavor destroying scorching 
or cold spots. Special inclined propeller type agitator, driven by an entirely 
enclosed self lubricated motor, provides gentle yet positive action, regardless 
of the amount of milk in machine. 
jacket on standard model is finished with white enamel. 
No. 4 polished stainless steel outer shell. 


Inner jacket is of stainless steel. Outer 
Deluxe model has 
Write for additional information. 





FOR PASTEURIZING and COOLING 


STOELTING BROS. CO., KIEL, WISCONSIN 
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Steam Cleaning Unit 
SPECIAL 12-page illustrated book- 
let describing the new, improved 
Oakite-Vapor Steam Cleaning Unit 

has just been issued by Oakite Products, 

Inc., New York. Data on the unit con- 

struction, engineering specifications, 

types of models available, and job appli- 
cations of this latest model, A.S.M.E. 
approved, steam generator for multiple- 
duty industrial steam-cleaning and paint- 
stripping operations, are all factually 
presented in concise form in this new 


"VE Wessite-ran 


Cleaning Unit 


‘a quality engineered steam-gunerais: ter 








booklet. For greater clarity the text 
has been augmented by a series of clear- 
cut illustrations of operating, control 
and mechanical features; types of models 
available to meet varying job require- 
ments; and interesting views of the Unit 


in actual steam-cleaning operations of 
various kinds. 


Among the outstanding features of 
the Oakite-Vapor Steam Cleaning Unit 
as reported in the bookiet, are: (1) Ease 
of operation; (2) rapid steam generation, 
100 Ibs. steam pressure provided in one 
minute, starting from cold; (3) economy 
of fuel consumption; (4) simultaneous 
two-gun steam-cleaning and _paint- 
stripping; (5) convenient mobility, as 
supplied by portable Shop Wheel As- 
sembly Model and Trailer Chassis Model; 
(6) low maintenance cost; and (7) ab- 
sence of coil-clogging difficulties, since 
cleaning solutions do not pass through 
neating coils. 

According to service records, the com- 
pany reports, the mobile unit has helped 
speed steam-detergent cleaning of case 
loaders, conveyors, racks, bottle cases, 
red cement floors, loading platforms, save 
time in cleaning and paint-stripping op- 
erations in company garage, truck main- 
tenance and overhaul. 

Readers desiring a free copy of the 
booklet should address their requests to 
Oakite Products, Inc., 136B Thames St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Rubber In Paint 

NCORPORATION of rubber into an 


enamel suitable for use in food and 

beverage plants, is announced by Wil- 
bur & Williams Company of Boston. This 
material contains no ingredients injuri- 
ous to foods, has practically no odor, 
and may be applied safely over surfaces 
that are damp. Equipment may be 
painted overnight and used the follow- 
ing day. 





Keep Your Plant Fly-Free 


with a NEOCID DDT 






No longer need Milk Processors put up with the health 
menace and nuisance of flies, mosquitoes and other 
insects in Dairy plants. Spray the inside of your build- 
ings with NEOCID* M25, an emulsifiable DDT preparation 
made expressly for this purpose by the Geigy Company 
—“‘Originators of DDT Insecticides.’’ Where a 
white residue is not a factor, for instance on barn walls, 
use NEOCID BA50, a wettable DpT powder, which has 
demonstrated such remarkable success in cutting down 


fly populations in dairy barns. 


If NEOCID DDT Insecticides are not available locally, 
& simply send us the name and address of your dealer. 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


89 Barclay Street, New York 8, N.Y. 


Tikx-edcatil- 


ORIGINATORS OF 


INSECTICIOES 











Florida Dairy Association 


Annual co 
Miami Beach, Florida, July 9-11. 

California Dairy Council and Dairy Institute 
California—Quarterly meetings Eureka Inn, 
Eureka California, August 20 and 21, and 22 
1947 

Western Division, American Dairy Science Asse. 
ciation—University of California Branch, Dayis 
California, August 1947 

Dairy Conference—Cornell University, Ithaca 
N. Y¥., Sept. 4-5 Write Prof. A. C. Dahlberg. 

New York State Association of Milk Sanitan 
ians—Annual meeting, Hotel Hamilton, Utica, 
Sept. 18, 19, and 20. 

Dairy Cattle Congress—Waterloo, Iowa, Sep. 
tember 29 through October 5 E Ss Estel, 
Waterloo, manager. 

Packaging Machinery Manufacturers Institute— 


vention 


26-27, 


Fifteenth annual meeting on October 6 and 7, 
1947, at the Hotel Sheraton, Springfield, Massa. 
chusetts, George A. Mohlman, President, Package 
Machinery Company, East Longmeadow, Massa- 


chusetts, is Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements, 

American Public Health Association—75th an- 
nual meeting, Atlantic City, October 6 to 10 in. 
clusive. 

Minnesota Creamery Operators’ & Managers’ 
Association—Annual convention Hotel Lowry, 
St. Paul, October 7-8. 

International Association of Milk Sanitarians 
~Annual meeting Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
October 16, 17, and 18. Dr. J. H. Shrader, 23 
East Elm Ave., Wollaston 70, Mass., secretary- 
treasurer, 

Wisconsin Milk Sanitarians 
nual meeting with International 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
16 to 18, inclusive. K. G. Weekel 
partment of Dairying, University of 
Madison. 

Red River Valley Dairymen’s Asseciation—aAn- 
nual butter contest and convention, Thief River 
Falls, Minn., October 21, 22. 

Wisconsin Creamery Employees Association 

Tentative arrangements have been made for the 
annual convention at Marshfield Wis., October 
21 and 22, and James Ashley, Chippewa 
l secretary 

Dairy Industries Society, International 
annual meeting will be held in Miami, Fila., 
October 27 to November 1. For further informa- 
tion, address the society at 1426 G St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C., U. S. A. 

International Association of Ice Cream Manv- 
facturers—Annual convention, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Association—An- 
convention at 
Wis., October 
president, De- 
Wisconsin, 








First 


October 27, 2 and 29 

Milk Industry Foundation—Annual convention, 
Miami Beach, Fla., October 30, 1, and Novem- 
ber 1. 

Dairy Industries Suppply Association—‘‘Stand- 
by’’ headquarters during Milk and Ice (¢ 
convention week, Miami Beach, Fla., October 





through November 1. 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation 


Annual convention, Hotel Jefferson, November 

8 

Iowa Milk & Ice Cream Association—Annual 
onvention, Des Moines, Iowa, November 12-14 

New York State Milk Distributors—Annual con- 

ition, Arlington Hotel, Binghamton, November 
12-13, 

Indiana Dairy Products Association— Annual 
convention, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana, November 17-19 

American Butter Institute—Annual convention 
will be held November 19 and 20, 1947, at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl Russell Fifer, 
executive secretary, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
6, Ill. 

Washington State Milk Dealers Association, 


Washington State Ice Cream Manufacturers Asso 
ciation and Washington State Creamery Operators 
—Annual Conclave at Vancouver, B. C., Novem- 
ber 19-21, i947, inclusive. 


Southern Association of Ice Cream Manufactur. 


ers—33rd annual convention, Palm Beach, Fla., 
December 9-11, 

Wisconsin Milk Dealers Association—Annua! 
convention, Milwaukee, December 9-11 

Illinois Dairy Products Association—Annual 
convention, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 15 
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Land O’Lakes Executive Testifies 


John Brandt Oppeses Proposals to Curb Farm Credit. 


Declares Agriculture 


with the aim of reducing land 

values are not necessary at this 
time, despite some expressed concern 
wer increased land prices and their 
diect on the future of agriculture, 
cording to John Brandt, president of 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. 


Dien STEPS to curb farm credit 


Brandt, who appeared last month be- 
fore a congressional committee hearing 
in Washington on the question of a long- 
tm program for agriculture, pointed 
ot that it was the calling of agricul- 
tural paper following World War I that 
started the deflation in agriculture which 
later culminated in a real depression. 


“Farm land prices,” he said, “are 
higher today, but it can hardly be ex- 
pected that land should remain cheap 
while everything else is on higher levels. 
Many good farms of 80-acre and %-sec- 
tion sizes can be bought today for the 
price a city person pays for just a 
modern average size home in the city. 


“To replace the buildings on many 
fams today would cost as much as the 
fam could be sold for. 


“Farming is still the basic business 
enterprise in the United States and de- 
fated or subsidized agriculture will 
sooner or later be reflected in the entire 
business structure of the nation.” 





WANTED — IDEAS 


The AMERICAN MILK RE- 
VIEW believes that one of its 
functions is to serve as a clearing 
house for the ideas and thought 
of the Industry. In order to ful- 
fill that charge we urge you who 
are engaged in the production, 
processing, and distribution of milk 
and milk products to put your 
ideas on paper and send them to 
us for publication. 

Executives, drivers, stenograph- 
ers, laboratory technicians, plant 
workers, producers, salesmen, what 
do you think about this industry 
of ours? What about that new idea 
youve been mulling over in the 
back of your mind? What about 
that gadget you’ve worked out? 
Any gripes? Mad at anything? 
Pleased about somebody or some- 
thing? Put it on Paper. Get it off 
your chest. Tell people about it in 
the pages of this magazine. 





“Basic Business Enterprise”. 


As for prices of farm product today, 
Brandt declared that many basic items 
already have declined 25 to 30 per cent. 
When the 1947 grain crops reach the 
market, he said, further declines will 
be in the making. 


“We have concrete evidence in the 
decrease in prices of dairy and poultry 


products,” he said, “that declining farm 
prices have not affected the high cost of 
living nor the demand for higher wages. 


“I can assure farmers that my presen- 
tation in Washington before the congres- 
sional committee will not be one of cheap 
things for farmers at a time of high 
prices and high incomes for everyone 
else.” 

Brandt said that he will continue to 
battle for a fair deal for agriculture, one 
which will give farmers and their fam- 
ilies an income in return for their hourly 
effort equal to the return for compar- 
able effort in any other capacity. 
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The Horizontal Plate Principle 





Gives You These 


SPARKLER 


mportant Things in 


ie j Horizontal Plate 


a _ FILTERS | 





for hot or cold milk 


1 Sanitation—because Sparkler filters have all parts made of rolled, 
* stainless steel, easily accessible for cleaning, with no internal threads, 
no castings, they offer the utmost in sanitary design. 


2 Production Efficiency—because the filter medium is supported evenly 
* on a horizontal plane by Sparkler stainless steel horizontal plates, 
filtration takes place uniformly over entire filtering area. This means 
o high flow rates. The smallest particles, light or heavy, are removed. 
There is ample run-off space for filtered milk, yet the compact con- 

struction uses exceptionally small space. 


— ROD ASSEMBLY 


iB . Py 


L 
| 
£ 
cL 
£ 
£ 


“Sparkler Filters Give you Clean 
Milk Faster" ° ° ° 





Construction and Design 
Features 

1. Larger filtering area for 
continuous operation. 

2, Positive “Sparkler” Wedge 
Seal—no “channelling”. 

3. Inexpensive, disposable fil- 
ter medium — prevents 
blanking. 

4. All parts removable for 
easy cleaning. 


Write for details 














SPARKLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mundelein, Illinois 
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‘CERTIFIED LOOKS TO NUTRITION 
(Continued from Page 30) 
more, succeeding Dr. Robert O. DuBois, 
of New York City. 
Chairman of Council—Dr. E. T. Wy- 
man, of Boston, succeeding Dr. Brown. 
New members of Council—Dr. Alec 
N. Thomson, Brooklyn, and Dr. Gustav 
L. Kaufmann, Chicago, succeeding Dr. 
Thurman B. Given, Brooklyn, and Dr. 
Brown. 


Members of the Joint Operating Com- 
mittee—Dr. Brown, Dr. Given, and Dr. 
Howard West, Los Angeles, all re- 
elected, and Dr. Thomson succeeding 
Dr. Wyman; alternates, Dr. C. W. 
Bonynge, Los Angeles, and Dr. Irving J. 
Wolman, Philadelphia, re-elected. 

Secretary-Treasurer, E. P. 
South Montrose, Pa., re-elected. 


Certified Milk Producers’ Association 
of America, inc. 

President—Francis W. Morrow, of 
Sheffield Farms Products Company, New 
York City, succeeding Roger W. Jessup, 
owner of Roger Jessup Certified Dairy, 
Glendale, California. 

Vice-President—Robert B. Price, Presi- 
dent of Price’s Creameries, Inc., El Paso, 
Texas. 

Members of the Board—William F. 
Duemel, sales manager of the Borden 
Farm Products Co., New York City; 
William P. Whiting, owner of Whiting 
Farms Co., Inc.; Fred Carter, of the 
Arden Milk Farms, Inc., Los Angeles, 
and J. G. Du Puis, manager of the White 
Belt Dairy, Miami. 

Members of the Joint Operating Com- 
mittee—Henry W. Jeffers, Sr., President 
of the Walker-Gordon Laboratory Com- 
pany, Plainsboro, N. J.; E. P. Brown, 
of Louden Hill Farms, South Montrose. 
Pa., and C. D. Williains, of The Wern 
Farms, Waukesha, Wis.: alternates, Mr. 
Jessup and Dr. E. A. Woelffer, of The 
H. P. Hood and Sons, Boston. 

Secretary-Treasurer—E. P. Brown, of 
Louden Hill Farms, South Montrose. Pa.. 


re-elected. 


Brown, 














WANTS and FOR SALES 


RATES: “Position Wanted,” 50c. Limit of 50 words; 2c for each 
additional word. All other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 minimum). 
Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover return postage. The name and address 
should be included in counting the words. All payments strictly in advance. 













POSITION WANTED 





AS CREAMDBRY foreman or Assistant 
Understand Pasteurizing and 
Country or small 
Can come on short notice. 
Interview can be arranged. 


Cheesemaker. 


testing milk and cream. 


town preferred. 


this publication. 





GRADUATE 


30X 131, 





VETERINARIAN with 


B.S. and M.S. degree in dairy technology, 


approximately 2 years experience in 


and related work, 1 year in veterinary field. 
desires position as vetehinarian for : 
ducers group, sanitarian 
Single, 28 years of age, suggestions solicited. 


or related 


Box 148, care this publication. 











HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Plant 


Southeastern Pennsylvania. 
all around ability essential. 
n writing for interview. 


publication. 


WANTED—Man 30 to 35 years old for 
selling dairy equipment and supplies by old 
reliable company in Missouri and Kansas. 
Experienced salesman preferred but can de- 
velop man who has had dairy college 
tion or has had practical 
manufacturing plant experience. 
good personality and be : 
hard worker will have a good income, oppor- 
tunity for a permanent i 


ind other qualifications. 
ublication. 


MANAGER dairy plant 


employing fifty people 


cream, condense, butter. ete. 
perience and salary. Box 142, care this pub- 


lication. 


foreman for 
Experience and 
Give full details 
Box 137, care this 


connection. 
ige, education, experience, family obligations 
sox 141, care this 


in Pennsylvania 
Manufacture cheese, 
State age, ex- 


educa- 
milk products 
Must have 
good mixer 





WANTED 

Wanted To Buy—Pneumatic Scale 
Filler two head auger type for Powder, 
capable of filling thirty-five one pound 
cans per minute or equivalent. Write 
or telephone Wyeth, Inc., attention W. 
G. Meier, Mason, Mich. 








—. 


DAIRY PLANT OWNERS SEEKING 
Progressive Steam Fitting Concern 
Plants Modernized 
Steam and Condensation Surveys 
for Fuel Conservation 
Boilers and Machinery Installed 
Heating and Insulation 
Eastern Territory Covered 
S. PINN & SON 
1271 Hoe Ave. New York 59, N. Y, 

7-M-te. 

WE ARE INTERESTED in_ purchasing 

a quantity of Quart, Pint and Half-Pint 
Cases. Send full particulars stating quan. 
tity, condition and price. Box 132, care this 
publication. 7-M-te. 
WANTED TO BUY—Milk receiving sta. 
tion in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
or vicinity. Cash proposition. Box 133, 
care this publication. 7M 







































WANTED—Milk plant or cheese factory 
with room for considerable expansion. Send 
full information and best price in first letter, 
Box 135, care this publication. 7M 














SKIM MILK WANTED—AIl year round 
supply on contract basis. Also can use sur- 
plus whole milk and surplus cream. Bor 
138, care this publication. 7-M-2 


















WANTED TO BUY OR RENT—Crean- 
ery, or Milk Plant, approved or unapproved, 
within 400 miles of Philadelphia where pro- 
duction milk is available. Will also con- 
sider contract for part of supply. sox 139, 
care this publication. 7-M-2 


FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—Milk Tanks, Stainless steel, 
Insulated—2,000 to 3,500 gal. on Trailers 
and separate tanks, also storage tanks. 


Myer Simon, 150 W. 87th St., New York 
City, N. Y. 7-M 


FOR SALE—2M new quart eases for 
square bottles, immediate delivery. One 6x6 
York compressor, complete with 20 hp. 
motor and switch box. Available immedi- 
ately, N. Y. C. plant. Box 136, care this 
publication. , 7M 
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PHONE 1607 














CO. 














OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


DOWAGIAC 


Complete 


AT LOWER COST 
DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The patented, glass-smooth, ‘‘20-year 
eylinders’’ give years and years of 
maximum production of a superior dry 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 








Many other exclusive features insure 
long life with low steam and power 
costs. 









details upon request. 
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FOR SALE—Pasteuriziug and _ bottling 
plant, doing $100,000 business, three de- 
livery routes. Only ninety miles from Phil- 
adelphia. Price $9,000.00. Box 140, care 
this pontientien. 7-M-3 


FOR SALE- io stoak er ge 
Bottle F illers, Bottle Washers, Coolers, Can 
Washers, Homogenizers or eats. 
Pumps, Surge Tanks, Storage Tanks, 
Heaters, Separators, Weigh Cans, Filters, 
Freezers, Vacuum Pans, ete. Write or wire 
your parteular requirements. Lester Kehoe 
Machinery Corp., 1 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Telephone-Murray Hill 
2-4616. 7-M 





FOR SALE—11 insulated, glass lined 
3,000 Gal. capacity horizontal milk tanks, 
removed from Pfaudler cars, in good condi- 
tion, inside dimensions approximately 78 
inch diameter by 14 ft. long. Located 
Chicago district with available auxiliary 
electrical and agitator equipment. All avail- 
able for inspection. Priced “as is’. Com- 
municate with H. L. Roth, Fruit Growers 
Express Company, 1101 Vermont Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 7-M 





JENSEN FAN COOLER—4 wings, may 
be used for 143 degree or raw milk, electro 
tinned. KAESTNDPR 20 tube Heater or 
Cooler—all s. s. and insulated—can be used 
for short time. 





MEYER DUMORE Jr. Bottle Washer- 
8 wide, good condition—reasonable. Sisco 
Dairy Co., Ine., 66 Mt. Prospect Ave., 
Clifton, N. J. 7-M 


FOR SALE—Two Erie City 150 H.P. 
boilers with stokers; one 20 H.P. Dutton 
boiler; one 6 ft. copper condensing pan with 
Bryer condenser; new air and water cooled 
Freon compressors from % to 5 H. P., all 
complete ; Fairbanks- Morse deep well pump, 
Model 6920, complete with motor; one direct 
expansion surface cooler, 18-2 in. tubes, 12 
6 ft. long with covers; Jensen fan type 
cooler, tinned copper, 8 sections, aluminum 
covers, 14,000 lbs. per hour pasteurized, 20,- 
000 Ibs. raw milk; one Jensen cabinet cooler, 
11 water and brine sections; one Kron 1000 
lb. receiving room scale with stainless steel 
weigh can and receiving vat; 500 half-pint 
milk cases, 20 to,the case, wire partitions 
and covers on top; 5,000 quart cases in per- 
fect condition ; stainless steel truck tanks— 
2275, 3200, 3300 gallon oval; one 2875 Heil 
oval frameless tank complete with trailer: 
one 2000 gallon horizontal stainless steel 
milk storage tank; Meyer Dumore 8 wide 
Sr. bottle washer just rebuilt, will wash 
square and round milk bottles; 250 gallon 
homogenizer, bronze head with motor; 100 
gallon viscolizer complete, stainless steel 
head; 200, 800 gallon New York City ap 
proved viscolizers and homogenizers, stain- 
less steel; Braun straight-away can washer, 
3 to 4 per minute; one rotary can washer, 
2to 3 per minute; Mojonnier over-run test- 
er; one 5x5 Jurick, one 6x6 York com 
pressor, complete with motor, condensers, 
receiver, gauges, traps, ete.; one 5x5 York 
compressor only; 2 sections internal tube 
coolers; 100 gallon stainless steel pasteur- 
wer, no agitator; one sanitary pipe wash 
sink; 2 No. 90 Mojonnier bottle fillers and 
cappers; one Emery Thompson 40 quart 
Batch freezer; one Petro oil burner com 
plete with controls and motor; one Inter 
national 10 can cooler; one No. 4 magnetic 
DeLaval milker. Double and single Cheese 
Presses, new and used. Two new 10,000 
lbs. Stainless Steel Cheese Vats. Sam Edel 
mann, 321 Broadway, New York 7, N. 
WOrth 2-4975. 





USED MILK BOT TL E CRATES—Can 
deface old name and rebrand. Write or 
phone for present day inventory. Ohio 
Creamery Supply Co.. 701 Woodland Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 7-M-t.f. 

NEW JE RSE Y, Newark and Pennsyl 
vania approved milk in tanks or cans, on 
daily or contract basis. Major Smith, 3229 
Bergenline Ave., Union City, N. J. 7-M-5 


July, 1947 


Long lease on plant. 
for expansion. 1,004 te 
Box 134, care this publication. 7-M-2 


ONE AUTOMATIC Stoker for 80 to 150 


motor—S8,000 Ibs. : 
teurizer; One Stainless Steel Cabinet Cooler, 

10,000 lbs. per hour; One No. 5 Creamery 

48-60 bottles a minute; C 
One 8 wide Rice & Adams Bottle Soaker of 
Washer, 48-70 bottles a minute, with auto- tion 
matic Clorinator. Apply by letter to Per- 
fection Dairy, Ltd., 
Canada. 7-M Rd., 


Package bottle filler, 


MARKET MILK, Butter Milk and Cot- FOR SALE-—One 2 
tage Cheese business in Northern California 

y of Santa Rosa—20,000 population and Apply Fair Lawn Dairy 
rapidly growing business. ae A 


One-half whole- 
and one-half retail. Established 15 


pressor complete with blower—water 


2 h.p. Brunner 





Volume $6,000 monthly. Complete 
equipment and three good trucks. 
Excellent opportunity 
Price $21,000. Good terms. 


FOR SALE 
milk filler, excellent condition, complete 
cappers. 
2 Watertown, Mass 


Creamery Package No 


Watertown Dairy, 183 Grove 





boiler; One DeLaval separator with 
One 300 gallon Coil Pas- 


Montreal 4, Quebec. PR¢ 


quirements. 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


HEMICAL and Bacteriological Analyhes 
Milk and its Products. Personal 


to Official Samples and Sanitary 
N. Y. State Licenses 
DUCTS “LABORATORY, 82-31 
Elmhurst, L. L., 











From coast to 
coast, successful 


egg merchandisers are con- 


sistent users of SELF-LOCKING CUSHION 


EGG CARTONS. 


It’s no secret why, be- 


cause SELF-LOCKING CUSHION EGG 


CARTONS 





Why Leading Ees Meorchan- 
disers Cheose Self-Leoking 
Cushion Oartons 


1. Cushioned protection 
against costly ess 


Outstanding display of 
eses 


. Convenient and econom- 
ioal to use 

. Bave time and labor 
Simple and rapid set-up 
Outstanding design re 
production 


. Single surface cover 
gives 100% display 
utility. 


C. Bohack 











SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO., 599 


Division of 


Kroger Groc. & B’ks Ce. 
Safeway Stores, Ino. H. G. Hill Stores 
sneeen Steres Co. 


N ational Tea Company 


‘ Beatrice Creamery Co. 


are more than egg cartons — 


they are a modern method of profitable egg 
merchandising 
executives responsible for sales in firms such 
coomeet as listed below recognize this fact 
capitalize on itl 


The keen, aggressive 


A Few Users... 


Wilsen & Company) 


Cudahy Packing Co. 
Gristede Brethers 

Jewel Food Stores 

Swift & Company ° 
Armour & Company 
Land O'Lakes Creamerice 


Company 


E. Illinois St., Chicago, I1, Hl. 


SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Telephone: Superior 3886 


ELF-LOCKIN 
EGG <i> CARTONS 


F QUALITY EGG CARTONS 





cooled 
Farms, Fair Lawn, 
7-¥ 


DAIRY 
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INDUSTRIAL SUGAR RATIONING 

Washington, D. C.—Inquiries from 
trade sources to the Sugar Rationing 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, indicate the circulation of 
unfounded information to the effect that 
rationing of sugar for industrial users has 
been discontinued. 

There has been no change in the 
rationing program, SRA said, since sugar 
rationing for household consumers and 
institutional users was discontinued effec- 
tive at midnight of June 11. 

Industrial rationing continues in full 
force and effect. Industrial users are 
required to be registered with SRA, to 
apply for allotments or provisional allow- 
ances, and to use in the manufacture of 
their sugar-containing products only the 
sugar they obtain by surrender of ration 
evidences. Likewise, suppliers are pro- 
hibited from delivering sugar to indus- 
trial users except upon surrender of 
proper ration evidences. 


SRA said it has been unable to trace 
the origin of the false reports concerning 
discontinuance of the industrial rationing 
program. 

Conditions under which sugar from 
sugar-containing products, domestic or 
imported, may be used ration-free were 
announced June 20 by the Sugar Ration- 
ing Administration of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The new regulations, effective June 
20, apply to any person who manufac- 
tures sugar for his own use, or has 
another person manufacture it for him, 
from a_sugar-containing product for 
which ration evidences have already 
been surrendered, or from an imported 
sugar-containing product. Persons may 
acquire and use sugar thus obtained in 
their registered industrial user establish- 
ments without the surrender of ration 
evidence. 

This sugar is not chargeable to an in- 
dustrial user as excess inventory. It may 
be used in excess of the industrial user’s 
allotment. Also, adjustments may not be 
granted for such sugar if lost, destroyed, 
stolen, or damaged. 





You can DEPEND ON A 


“STURDY-BILT’ 


Soaker-Type 
BOTTLE WASHER 


STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 








Phone Main 0461 


A DEPENDABLE 
NATIONAL OUTLET 
Buyers Roller and Spray 
Whole and Nonfat Dry Milk 
Solids. Bulk Sweetened Skim, 

Condensed. 


It will pay you to supply us regularly. 


SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS, LTD. 


27 West Front Street 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Special Long Distance Phone 
Cineinnati LD 163 
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THE NEW MOJONNIER 
COUNTER-CURRENT VAT OFFERS 
GREATER OPERATING FLEXIBILITY, 
CONTROL AND ECONOMY 


ZONE-CONTROL MEANS: 


1. Heat Is applied by zones according to volume 
of batch. 2, No burning-on-sides when handling 
a small batch. 3. Higher velocity of heating 
medium. 4. Heating medium length of travel is 
reduced to insure its most efficient use. 5- Every 
square inch of heating surface always working 
to maximum capacity. 6. Any zone in vat can be 
used for circulating hot water or low pressure 
vapor for heating—same surface can also be used 
for cooling by circulating cold or sweet water. 
ing ct y Coil-free interior, all-welded stainless steel construction 


aya) \\z with knuckle-radius corners and no cracks or crevices 
make possible easy cleaning and perfect sanitation. 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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Another Pleased Customer 
for CP MULTI-FLO HOMOGENIZER 
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THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
General and Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Toronto, Ont., Canada 





